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GOOD WORDS FROM MONTANA. 


CoLLEGE professors are not usually supposed to be 
greatly interested in game protection. That they some- 
times are interested, and very deeply so, is shown by an 
extract from the speech of one of them delivered some 
time ago before a learned society. 

Prof. Morton J. Elrod occupies a chair in the Uni- 
versity of Montana, and he is also the director of the 
Biological Station work, which for several years has been 
so well carried on at the Flathead Lake as to be a very 
great credit to the State. At the first meeting of the 
Montana Academy of Sciences, Art, and Letters, Prof. 
Elrod. delivered an address, in the course of which he 
said: “The Academy should aid in the protection of 
those relics of the past which are of common yalue and 
interest to the people of the State. I refer to the preserva- 
tion of the forests, fish, and game, and of historic places 
and objects. The sentiment for game and fish protection 
in the State is small. I make this statement after careful 
deliberation and several years of close study of the ques- 
tion. There is a desire for game protection, but littie 
sentiment. The minimum penalty is usually imposed on 
the offender, and not infrequently the penalty is less than 
the amount specified by law. The members of the 
Academy should be radiating centers from which senti- 
ment emanates for game and fish protection. They should 
have a keen eye open for the senseless persons who ruth- 
lessly slaughter song birds in the vicinity of cities or 
towns. There are in the State many places of historic 
interest. The members of the Academy should be on the 
alert for such, and should use diligent effort to have them 
preserved. Historic relics grow more valuable with age.” 

It is gratifying to see in Montana, where especially such 
instruction is needed, a man of the standing of Prof. 
Elrod expressing sentiments which the Forest AND 
STREAM has been teaching for so many years. It is char- 
acteristic of Americans that they do not seem to value 
their good things until they have wasted and destroyed 
them beyond the hope of reparation. Montana is still too 
near to the time when game was plentiful to care for her 
game. It has still extensive forests, and the average man 
cares nothing for them. Happily, within that splendid 
State is a leaven of wise and far-seeing men; and on the 
influence of these men the future of her forests, her 
fish, her game, and her historic relics in large measure 
depends. We have confidence that the efforts of these 
men will lead to an awakening of sentiment in favor of 
such preservation before it is yet too late, but there is 
much work to be done before such feeling will be 
aroused. 





THE CLOSED AND THE OPEN MIND. 


Many unfortunate folk deprive themselves of innumer- 
able opportunities to participate in beneficial enjoyment, 
to acquire useful knowledge, to: make pleasing and valu- 
able friendships, because of what may be termed a closing 
of their minds. Of the closed minds, there are varying 
degrees, from the partially to the wholly closed. With 
many people prejudgments, preconceptions and prejudices 
are so strong that they interpose an impenetrable barrier 
to advancement in any paths of knowledge, pleasure or 
sociability other than those to which they are narrowly 
confined by locality or habit. Their every day life, 
thought, and interest become a standard of values by 
which all else is judged. 

Let a person afflicted with a closed mind journey into 
strange sections of his own country or into foreign coun- 
tries, and everything which is new or novel is therefore 
wrong. For no other reason than that anything is dif- 
ferent from the environment to which he is habituated, 
he condemns it. Instead of entering heartily and freely 
into a life associated with new surroundings, he endures 
the new experiences much as one might endure a mar- 
tyrdom for conscience sake. From the citadel of his 
closed mind he plans and executes all his defenses against 
the invasion of new ideas and the escape of old ideas, 
and the big gun of the citadel is no more a thing of limi- 
tations in its work than is the man of closed mind in his 
mind’s action. Of this nature are the intolerantly opinion- 
ated, the blasé, the vain and the provincial men. From 
this class come the most importunate and most persistent 
disputants, for they most strenuously maintain the frac- 
tional part they do know against all the rest they do not 
know, and, by virtue of clamor, come near to proving that 
the part of anything is equal to the whole of it, 


How different is the progress in the affairs of life 
of him who can discern and concede that there is 
good everywhere, that prejudice or habit of life is not 
any standard of progress, and that true knowledge or 
enjoyment means the unlearning of what is past and 
useless as well as the learning of what is new and 
valuable. The man with an open mind willingly listens 
to the opinions of his fellows and weighs them dis- 
passionately, fairly and amiably. If sound, he frankly 
accepts them, even at the cost of wrecking some of 
his own pet fads or fancies. 

If he goes for a boat ride, he does not spoil the 
pleasure of it for himself or his companions by de- 
scanting on how much better he enjoys golf, or shoot- 
ing or fishing. If he finds himself in camp with men 
of dress and speech and ways unlike those of his con- 
ventional surroundings, he finds in this very novelty 
qualities to interest and very likely something to in- 
struct him and enlarge his knowledge of the world, 
and to broaden his views and to enlarge his sympa- 
thies. The sportsman tourist, who with open mind 
enjoys what fortune brings, is more and more a citi- 
zen of the world, as he mingles with the people he 
meets on his pleasure trips, and learns the lesson that 
under the various guises of local. peculiarity the human 
heart is the same, north and south, and east and west. 








PRESERVES AND SANCTUARIES. 


THAT subject of game preserves would be profitless of 
discussion if the consideration of it were confined to a 
debate on abstract ethics. However cogent and convinc- 
ing might be the argument on either side of the question, 
we apprehend that nothing practical would come of the 
exchange of views. After all had been said that might 
be said, things would go along just as they had been 
going. The result would be like that of St. Anthony’s 
sermon which so edified the fishes— 

The sermon now ended, 
Each turned and descended; 
The pikes went on stealing, 
The eels went on eeling; 
Much delighted were they, 
But preferred the old way. 

If any good can come of the discussion we think that 
it is to be found in the renewed attention drawn to the 
expediency of setting apart public game preserves for 
public use. The suggestion contained in the communica- 
tion of our Toronto correspondent this week is the one 
practical lesson to be drawn from a study of game condi- 
tions as they now prevail in North America: The State 
should set apart available territories as permanent breed- 
ing grounds for its game and permanent hunting grounds 
for its citizens. The proposition is not new; in fact, it is 
already in operation here and there throughout the coun- 
try, but the importance and urgency of the system are 
such as to entitle it to continued discussion and to con- 
stant claims upon public attention. : 

As a rule, such game preserves can be provided more 
cheaply and conveniently now than in the future. There 
are at this day in most States large territories of unoc- 
cupied lands which cither already belong to the State or 
may be acquired very cheaply; and which are capable of 
sustaining a game stock if reasonably protected. 

The initiation of any movement in this direction must 
be made by the sportsmen. The provision of State game 
preserves should’ have recognition as an object of atten- 
tion and effort with every sportsmen’s organization in the 
land. 





We should have not only public game preserves in 
which shooting is allowed under restriction, but game 
sanctuaries, dedicated as permanent and inviolable game 
refuges, where the deer, the grouse, the quail, or the 
wildfowl may at all times and under all circumstances 
enjoy absolute immunity. Let us take a lesson in this 
from the European system of game preserving. Every 
well appointed European deer forest has its sanctuary. 
This is a section set apart as a safe refuge to which 
stags and hinds may retire at all seasons of the year 
and where they are never molested. The deer very 
quickly come to recognize the nature of the sanctuary; 
and in the hunting season are likely to repair to its 
security, “so much so,” writes an English deer stalker, 
“that toward the end of a late and backward season it is 
more than tantalizing to go out stalking day after day 
to find outside the sanctuary only hinds and stags not 


werth a shot, and perhaps to have to pass the sanctuary 
cn the way out or home and to see with the glass, or, 
maybe, with the naked eye, heavy beasts with coveted 
heads still occupying their wonted places in the sanctuary. 
Sooner or later, driven by pressure of the season of rut- 
ting, they are bound to quit their safe refuge and seek 
their hinds upon the hills; but perhaps your stay on the 
forest is limited, or the fateful day of closing is approach- 
ing, and then it must be admitted that the sight is, indeed, 
a tantalizing one.” 

The purpose of the sanctuary is not to spoil sport, but 
precisely the opposite of this, to save the game and per- 
petuate the hunting. The sanctuary is recognized as an 
indispensable factor in the maintenance of a deer forest. 
Without it there could be in the end no deer stalking. A 
condition worthy of note is that although adjoining for- 
ests may not be divided by boundary fences, and passage 
from one to another may be entirely unrestricted, the deer 
of one park when alarmed by the stalkers, do not flee to 
another forest, but seek the accustomed sanctuary on 
their own range. In other words, when such a refuge 
exists, the hunting does not drive game out of the coun- 
try but keeps it home. 

Why might not sanctuaries be established in the 
Adirondacks, comprising districts designated by the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission? 





New Zealand waters have been stocked with Ameri- 
can brook trout and rainbow trout. The rainbows have 
not done well, and it is thought that the temperature 
of the waters may not be suitable. California quail 
have been put out, and in some districts are doing well, 
while in others their disappearance is ascribed to an in- 
crease of stoats and weasels. The American Bob 
White and pintail grouse have been added to the 
New Zealand game resources. 

From Europe there have been introduced many 
species of insectivorous and song birds, wild ducks, 
wild geese, partridges and black game and barn owls; 
and Australia has contributed minahs and plover. As 
is well known, the red deer and the fallow deer have 
long been established in New Zealand. This work of 
introduction and protection has been carried on for 
thirty-seven years by the Otago Acclimatisation So- 
ciety; and the results have been substantial and promise 
to be permanent. It is to be noted as a curious cir- 
cumstance, that the fame of the New Zealand deer 
hunting is such that sportsmen from Great Britain 
have made the trip to the antipodes to engage in it. 
A license is required for fishing, deer shooting, and the 
shooting of imported game, the revenues going to the 
society and being expended by it in its work. 


Two French zoologists, Messrs. Lartet and Gail- 
lard, have been studying the mummified fauna of an- 
cient Egypt, for a comparison of animal forms of that 
period with those of the present; and the conclusion 
reached by them is, that the ox, the dog, the cat, rats, 
antelope, gazelles, sheep, falcons, eagles and owls of 
to-day are in no wise different from their prototypes 
of thousands of years ago. The Egyptian sheep of the 
twentieth century is the sheep that was domesticated 
in the neolithic period. There has been no transfor- 
mation, no evolution in all this time. Nor, say Messrs. 
Lartet and Gaillard, is this fact in conflict with the doc- 
trine of evolution. For, in order that species may be 
changed, their environment must be modified; and the 
Egyptian environment has been remarkably constant 
during the period in question. In this environment, 
very uniform, very constant, very stable, animals have 
not varied for five, six, and, perhaps, seven thousand 
years. « 

Mr. C. C. Wortuincton, of this city, who owns a deer 
park at Stroudsburg, Pa., began eleven years ago with a 
stock of nineteen deer, which have now increased to 
2,000. The preserve comprises only 1,000 acres, and the 
food supply is inadequate. Last winter public attention 
was called to the starvation of some of the deer. Now 
Mr. Worthington announces his intention of turning out 
1,000 of the superfluous animals to forage on the sur- 
rounding country. If his purpose shall be executed, there 
should be some good deer hunting in the vicinity of 
Stroudsburg this year. 








The Sportsman Courist. 


To Elysium by Buckboard. 


In Three Jaunts—Jaunt the Second, 


UKIAH was a cheerful, kindly little town in those days, 
and the character of its inhabitants has not changed, 
although the railway has moved ahead into the wilder- 
ness. The voyagers passed two days there right pleas- 
antly, and had they accepted all the invitations to go fish- 
ing which they received, the buckboard would still be 
standing in Miller’s barn and Goliath, if living, would 
be the equine wonder of the country. But the wander- 
lust was gnawing at their heartstrings, and they felt 
that in that shadowy Somewhere, away beyond those 
purple mountains, the wild things of the woods were mar- 
shalled in line, anxiously awaiting their coming. It would 
never do to disappoint such obliging quadrupeds, thought 
the buckboarders, and so, on the morning of the eighth, 
they tore loose from their snug moorings “at the first 
crack of dawn” and were well across the valley before 
Ukiah’s piscatorially disposed citizens, with their hos- 
pitable intentions, were afield. 


Even at so early an hour the highway presented a pic- 
ture of life and color. From a cloud of orange dust in 
the distance the rhythmic jingle of bells broke upon the 
ear, and then a mule-train lumbered into view, its two 
and sometimes three wagons linked together with heavy 
steel cables, while the driver, perched up aloft in a sort 
of crow’s nest, urged onward his happy-go-lucky team 
of eight or ten mules and horses, with twenty-five feet of 
whiplash and a seemingly inexhaustible supply of stones 
and cuss words. Again, skirting the snake fence, as if 
despising the white man’s road, came a family of In- 
dians, the old buck, gorgeous in a scarlet shirt and over- 
alls of blue jean, shuffling along in the lead; then his 
sons in store clothes, maybe, and lastly, well to the rear, 
the squaw, her head swathed in a party-colored shawl, 
her papoose in a basket on her back. “That old acorn- 
and-frizzled-grasshopper-cruncher must be a_ dowager 
duchess at least,” said Bob, as a particularly ill-favored 
crone, smoking a short and very black clay pipe, waddled 
by. “What makes you think so?” “Her tribal marks. 
When these Pomo girls get full grown three lines are 
tattooed in blue from the corners of the mouth and 
center of the lower lip to the point of the chin, and as 
she grows older these lines are made wider. If her hus- 
band is a person of consequence, or if the woman dis- 
tinguishes herself in any way—is the champion basket 
maker of the village, or the like—she is entitled by tribal 
law to thicken her lines very materially. Now, that hag 
looks as if she had been fed on huckleberry pie from the 
day of her birth and had never had her face washed. 
Hello! There’s the rancheria and an Indian school, too, 
if I’m not greatly mistaken.” 

Now, Bob had a genuine bachelor’s love for children, 
and when that red and white schoolhouse hove in sight 
he changed the reins to his right hand, while his left went 
groping through sundry pockets for stray dimes and 
nickels. In the doorway stood a sweet-faced nun, and 
her charges, who ran all the changes in the color scale 
from smoked ivory through fiery copper, cinnamon- 
brown and sage green to light amber, romped and shouted 
in the yard beneath the live oaks. 

“Come here, little fairy, and tell me what your name 
is,” cooed Bob, to a demure and pretty miss of eleven. 
who, forefinger to lips, was making ox eyes at Rondo. 

“T’se Sara Bernhardt, who'd you fink I was, you ole 
fool you!” and a very pink tongue shot out between very 
white teeth and wriggled derisively. Poor Bob! “It’s a 
waste of time trying to educate these—ahem !—Indians. 
Gee “lang!” was all he said. 

Russian River was crossed by a ford, the bridge, a sub- 
stantial looking structure, being boarded up at both ends. 
“What's the matter with the bridge?” Marin inquired of 
a traveler, who was watering his horse in midstream. 
“Nawthin’ as I’ve hear’d tell of. That thar bridge cost 
the county a sight of money, and the supervisors ‘lowed 
as how thar warn’t no sense in usin’ it up a-drivin’ over 
it in summer when the river’s low. Say, how’ll you trade 
for that thar houn’ dorg?” But Rondo remained with 
the buckboard. 


Angle Creek—well named it was, forsooth—was 
reached before luncheon, and Marin, who was prospect- 
ing for a bathing place, discovered that the pool which 
he had selected was fairly alive with big trout. For- 
tunately he made the discovery before plunging in. A 
“coo-ey” brought Bob and the tackle, and for an hour 
those two knew the joy known only to him who whips 
virgin water. But one hour brought a surfeit, for, as Bob 
phrased it, “one soon tires of fishing when the fish fight 
among themselves to see which will get caught first.” 

It was a long, hard pull for Goliath up Angle grade, 
but the buckboarders lightened his load by walking, while 
they drank deep draughts of the pure mountain air and 
watched with never-ending wonder the marvelous 

rama of pinnacled gorge, foaming cataract, the 
reets opaque greens blending into hazy purples, the 
tiny recessed glens, tawny with ripened wild oats, unroll 
at their feet. In one of these a doe, two fawns and a 
stag were placidly feeding, the buck, as usual, at the edge 
of the timber, ready to dissolve into its leafy shadows at 
the first hint of danger. The crested mountain quail, a 
new bird to the wanderers, challenged from every coppice 
or strutted in jaunty independence before them, “like a 
Hieland chief in his ane glen,” Bob thought. “And how 
bly good it feels to be alive!” he added, and 

Marin echoed his words in his inmost soul. 

At the head of the pass, beneath Black Bart’s rock, the 
scene of many a hold-up, stood a buckboard, and with 
that easy freemasonry of the road, which is soon learned, 
the travelers opened conversation with its occupant as 
soon as they were within hailing distance. This proved 
to be a most fortunate encounter. During the stay in 
Ukiah, while Bob talked “camel” to Miller, Marin had 
availed himself of the opportunity to interview all and 
several of Miller’s drivers, and as a dry driver can 
scarcely be e to shine as a conversationalist, he 
had irrigated them thoroughly before beginning. The re- 
sult was a plenteous crop of notes about the road, the 
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people living along it, the outlook for game, possible side- 
trips, good camping grounds, and the like. Upon one 
ont 1 hands were unanimous, and that was that if the 

uckboarders could witr permission from‘one Beauregard 
Bowmaii, of Rattlesnake Creek and its dependencies, so 
to speak, to hunt over his land, the measure of their de- 
sires should fairly brim over. And thus it came to pass, 
in that noontide confab on the mountain crest about deer, 
bear, dogs, and men, Bowman’s name was mentioned. 
“I wish to gracious we could get solid with him,” said 
Marin; “I understand that he’s a good deal of a crank— 
don’t allow anybody to kill .spike-bucks on his ranch, and 
has had a lot of fellows fined for violating the game 
law. Now, that form of crankiness is by far too uncom- 
mon in California. Do you know him?” “Yas, sorter 
casual like. I see him when I was dressin’ jest afore I 
left home. Boys, he’s one of the durndest, orn’riest, no- 
ccunt galoots in this yar county. Ain’t got no more eddi- 
cation than a burro. Don’t know nawthin’ ’cept bars an’ 
hogs. Lives all alone wit’ his ole mother an’ a ’tarnation 
slew of bar dogs a-top of a mounta’n so durn steep that 
they have ter feed the chickens buckshot ter keep ’em 
from rollin’ off the ranch. Most folks up thar won’t have 
nawthin’ ter do wit’ him, nohow. Reckon he thinks "bout 
as much of me as of the hull bilin’ of ’em. Ef you boys 
can ’range ter meet me t’ Cummings ’arly Thursday, I'll 
make that ole hog-buster take ye on a bar hunt; I will, 
by thunder, ef I have ter lass’ the critter an’ snake a 
double diamond hitch on him. Camp under the big tan- 
bark ’longside the crick,” and with a promise to keep the 
appointment without fail, the buckboards parted company. 

At the Angle ranch on Walker Creek, tucked away in 
a fold of the mountain, the wayfarers first heard mention 
made of an animal that was destined to furnish food for 
speculation until their return to a country where books 
of reference might be got at. They were turning over a 
collection of lynx, coyote, fox and raccoon skins, and 
among them were several pelts closely resembling ’coon 
skins, only narrower. 

“Them’s mountain cat,” said the sheep herder who was 
doing the honors. 

“What do they look like?” asked Bob. 

“Bout same’s a cross *tween ’coon and cat, I reckon.” 

“Ever hear of him, Marin?” 

“He’s a stranger to me,” and when the shepherd was 
out of earshot: “This shows you what country people 
are. Now, that fellow has probably lived here all his hfe, 
with every opportunity for independent observation, and 
yet he gabbles that nonsense just because somebody 
equally ignorant told it to him when he was a boy. Any- 
one with good eyesight can see that these are the pelts 
of young raccoons.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. It appears to me that 
the head is different and the whole pelt’s slimmer, any- 
how. You remember that those Washington scientists 
were all at sea on the bear question till the old Huskies 
out in the Rockies set them right.” 

“Bob, this is positively too bad for you! For an edu- 
cated man with some faint traces of refinement, which, 
by the by, would be accorded a fuller recognition if you 
would wash that shirt of yours, to echo the errors of the 
vulgar, is unpardonable. What you term the ‘bear ques- 
tion’ was recondite, and its determination depended on 
dentition and a dozen other things. This is a simple 
proposition, as easy as rolling off a log.” 


It was a famous war while it lasted! The combatants 
renewed their supply of ammunition at every halting 
place. The strange animal was nocturnal—“’Coon,” mut- 
tered Marin. He had a predilection for poultry—“Got it 
legitimately!” In winter he had n known to invade 
dwellings—“Clear evidence of immaturity!” He was 
sometimes known as a ring-tailed cat—“Proof positive; 
the common raccoon is so styled in parts of New Jer- 
sey!” Thus Brigadier Bob rained verbal grape and 
cannister day after day into General Marin’s redoubt, 
while that grizzled veteran kept him on the hop, by days, 
dodging shrapnel, and even routed him up at night to 
defend his position against a general sortie. It was the 
last week of the outing, and Marin was seated on a log 
at the bottom of a sparsely wooded canyon, listening to 
Rondo’s music drawing nearer, when he caught a glimpse 
of an animal with a ’coon’s tail but a round, feline head, 
mincing with cat-like tread along the projecting limb of 
a huge laurel. At that instant the brush began cracking 
and a forked horn crashed into view, only a second later 
to be hurled into the bracken a plunging, quivering, 
stricken thing,*its crimson life-tide welling through the 
ragged gap in its foreshoulder. Cruel sport, my masters! 
When Marin had finished his humane but hateful task, 
that ring-tailed paradox had vanished; but that one 
glimpse had been enough. He didn’t say ““Coon” to Bob 
again that journey. Once in San Francisco, Webster and 
the Century cast a flood of light on the subject, thus: 

“Cacomizle (Cacomixtl, etc. Mexican). A. N. A. 
carnivore.” 


“(Bassiris astuta) about the size of a cat, related to 
the raccoons. It inhabits Mexico, Texas, and California.” 

The gentleman who made the wood cut in Webster’s, 
however, must have had the grandpa of all the cacomixles 
for his model, for his Bassiris looks as though he had 
wild turkey for dinner every day and a double helping 
Sunday. But to get back to the buckboard. 

“That is the old Walker homestead,” said Bob, point- 
ing to a big white house standing desolate and alone on 
cleared land below in the canyon. “They were among the 
earliest settlers here, a father, mother, and seven small 
children. One day the father took sick and that night he 
died. ‘Fhe poor wife was at the barn before sunrise, 
hitching up for her twenty-mile drive to fetch aid to bury 
him, when a cry from the house called her. Her eldest 
son and her six-months-old babe had been stricken. And 
so, one by one, they sickened and died, and when, with 
reverent hands, a passing drover lifted their wasted forms 
that he might the better peer into their faces, all were 
dead save one—a little girl. At the bed-head of her little 
one, half reclining upon it, lay the mother, a cup of water 
on the floor beside her, her cut and torn hands clasped in 
prayer, as if, in the supreme hour of her suffering, when 
that terrible weakness which precedes dissolution clutched 
her, she had heard her child cry for water and had 
crawled to the well and brought it ere the Healer of Sor- 
rows mercifully brushed her brow with his ebon pinion.” 

Within a rudely fenced inclosure by the wayside sleep 
those eight side by side, and Marin plucked a California 
poppy one of the two larger mounds in remembrance 
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of the brave, true heart beneath, There was little laugh- 
ter in their camp in Little Lake Valley that night, and 
their fire talk touched mainly upon Donner Lake, 
the sufferings of the pioneers and the heroism of the 
pioneer women. 

“This is Eel River water,” said Bob, as he performed 
his morning ablutions, while Marin officiated at the ski!- 
let. “Walker grade is the watershed. Everything south 
of there, after leaving the Bay, flows into Russian River, 
and every stream that we shall cross for two hundred 
miles north of here as we jog through this chain of nar- 
row valleys finds its way somehow into one of the three 
main branches of Eel. If our map is to be depended upon, 
we should make Willets in an hour.” But, whether the 
map was at fault or the opportunity offered by a flock of 
wild doves to get the commissariat off its bean and bacon 
basis proved irresistible, this hamlet of eighty souls was 
not reached until 8 A. M. To-day Willets is a railroad 
tcwn with 1,200 inhabitants and a $40,000 hotel, which 
the old-timers speak of in awestruck whispers. 

The travelers were now beyond the Ultima Thule of 
the advertising solicitor, and hence, if anybody had any- 
thing to sell, he stuck a notice on his front fence and 
patiently waited for somebody to drive by and see it. 
These quaint signboards, with their homely spelling, were 
sometimes humorous, sometimes pathetic. One on the 
outskirts of Willets read: 


sHAKes FUR bDARtER 
N. b. FUR MOst ANitHING. 


“Bet that fellow’s a Down-easter,” said Bob. “He has 
intuitively struck the key-note of all successful advertis- 
ing.” Another sign, on a neatly painted gate, through 
which they caught a glimpse of a plaintive little flower- 
bed, weed-choked, caused a different emotion. It read: 


' THIs RANCH FOR SAIL 
, 3 COS: WIF DEAd. 


“A man cannot accomplish much in this country, single- 
handed,” mused Bachelor Bob. 

“Nor in this life,” replied Benedict Marin. 

At Sherwood, imposing enough on the map, but con- 
sisting in reality alan log cabin with a rough board 
annex, the road forked, one finger-board reading 
“Cahto 12 Miles;” the other, “Laytonville 14 Miles.” 
“Which is the better road?” asked Marin. “Nuther,” 
came the cheerful response from a patriarch, who was 
busy patching his harness with bale rope. “Ef you travel 
Laytonville way, you'll wish ter gracious you’d a cum by 
Cahto, an’ ef yeu take the Cayto road you'll swar that 
ef Laytonville’s worser nor that then it’s the goldurndest 
road in Mendocino.” “I vote for Laytonville,” cried Bob, 
and for the first and only time the buckboarders had to 
make a dry camp. However, on their return, they essayed 
the Cahto road, and found that the aged unknown’s sum- 
mary was as accurate as it was succinct. There may be 
worse traveling somewhere—but why discuss a theological 
problem? 


Laytonville, the outfitting point for the Round Valley 
Indian Reservation, offered few attractions, but the road 
beyond it was a good one and a plunge in a white sul- 
phur spring outside the town was a treat; for, be it 
understood, there are cleaner ways of journeying than by 
buckboard. They counted seventeen deer on hillside and 
in canyon that day, and the big tanbark by Rattlesnake 
Creek was reached early in the afternoon. “I wonder if 
that hog-buster’s friend will show up to-morrow?” 
“Never fear! I only hope the Buster himself will prove 
to be half as good a fellow.” 

When Marin disengaged his head from the blankets 
next morning he noted with surprise that a third 
blanketed figure lay beside Bob, feet to the embers, and 
that Goliath had been joined by three companions during 
the night. The figure stirred and sat up. It was their 
friend of Black Bart’s rock, but he was alone. “Howdy! 
he cried, cheerily. “How you fellers can sleep! That 
houn’ thar started a growl when I kum up with the 
hosses; but I spoke soft ter him, an’ he shet right up 
closer’n a bar trap.” 

“And where is Bowman?” 

“Durn his ky hide, the critter’s strayed off the 
ranch elas leastwise he’s not to hum. Shucks! 
That don’t make no sort er difference. Put yer hoss an’ 
buckboard in Cumming’s barn, an’ kum up ter breakfast.” 
With some misgivings the buckboarders complied. A tall, 
gentle-faced lady, whose erect carriage contrasted 
Strangely with her snow white hair and gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, met them at the doorstep. “Mrs. Bowman,” said 
their guide, ““low me ter ’duce some folks from the Bay, 
w'ich seein’ as how your son ain’t ter hum I’ve—” _ 

“Beauregard, quit your fooling! Gentlemen, I’m right 
glad to see you.” And how Bowman enjoyed his joke! 
His laughter shook the dishes on the breakfast table and 
started his fourteen bear hounds baying in their kennels. 
After breakfast, while Bob and wman packed the 
camp kit on the old buckskin mule, Marin watched Mrs. 
Bowman feed her pet bear—a three hundred pounder | 
anchored to an oak in the corner of the orchard. With 
her apron full of apples she seated herself on a projecting 
root, while the unwieldy brute stood on his hind legs be- 
side her, drooling with an anticipative rapture that was 
fairly idiotic. One by one she, handed him the apples; 
he grabbed them with outstretched paws and shovelling 
them into his great mouth, while tears’ of unadulterated 
joy trickled from his eyes and mingled with the stream of 
apple juice. Once, when her attention was diverted 
momentarily, he gently insinuated his nose into her apron, 
but a fillip and a word caused him instantly to withdraw 
it, whimpering and rubbing his face with his paws, a pic- 

oe, so comical and yet so nearly human that 
Marin did not know whether to pee to feel sorry for 

im. One thing was certain—Mrs. Bowman’s fillip would 

not have harmed a mosquito. 
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‘before they were released they danced, yelped and “carried 

on” as though they would tear their kennels to pieces. 
“How did you train them?” Bob asked. “Car’ an’ kind- 
ness,” answered Bowman. “Nary houn’ on the ranch has 
ever felt whiplash. Ef a dog won't do right I talk to him 
same as you and me’d talk. Ef a’ter two or three talks 
he won’t do right, I get rid of him.” “Sell him, I sup- 
pose?” “No,” said Bowman, slowly, “TI don‘t ’xac’ly sell 
none. You see I riz these hyar houn’s an’ somehow [I jest 
can’t sell none. But th’ neighbors ’s glad to get sech as I 
can’t make bar dogs of. t don't know what luck we'll 
have this trip, ’cos it’s dry, scent won’t lay an’ dogs get 
all het up; but we’re gwin over near the coast in the red- 
wood a-back of Usal, whar bars is plenty an’ whar the 
fog kums sneakin’ up the canyon ’bout two a’ternoons, an’ 
lasts till ten, mornin’s. Ef we don’t shake one up thar 
I’m an Injun; but gettin’ him depends on the dogs not 
chokin’ out.” 

“What on earth is ‘choking out?’” 

“Wal, in hot weather, a’ter the dogs has treed a bar, 
sometimes they’s so tuck’ed plumb out that a’ter bayin’ 
him few times they leave him an’ hunt water. We call 
that choked out. ’Course Mr. Bar moseys.” 

The trail—it was a well trodden bridle path—led along 
the summit of the ridge through a park-like forest of 
oaks—tanbarks and white oaks, chiefly—with here and 
there a flowery glade; and these wild gardens were alive 
with does and fawns quietly feeding. ‘They gave no heed 
to the dogs, horses and men, nor did the well-trained 
hounds betray the slightest interest in their movements. 
“The spike-bucks are jest as gentle,” said Bowman. “For 
ten years no small deer ’been hunted on this hyar ranch 
*cept twice, and I ’rested them sneak hunters myself, an’ 
drug ’em ’fore the jestice to Cahto. The one war a doc, 
an’ he pled guilty an’ war let off wit’ $25 fine an’ ’spences. 
T’other war a blue-jay l’yar from the Bay, an’ he kep’ 
’ceptin’, objeckin’, an’ ’pealin’. till he’d got ole Simpson, 
the jestice, bilin’. ‘Gol-durn yer, I’ll show yer who’s a- 
runnin’ this hyar cou’t,’ sez he. ‘Jedgment is ye pay $200 
fine fer killin’ that doe; $50 mo’ fer tempt of the pusson of 
this hyar cou’t; ’spences of Mr. Bowman fer a-gettin’ of ye 
hyar, $3.75; an’ costs $27.40.’ ‘Yer can’t do it,’ sez Blue- 
jay. ‘The statoo has done fix the max’mum penalty fer 
doe killin’ at $50, an’ ye ain’t got no ’tempt ’thority, no- 
how,’ sez he; ‘I ’cept an’ I ’peal!’ ‘Ef you’s wishful fer 
ter argify them pints with me pussonly,’ sez Simpson, ‘I'll 
*jurn cou’t hyar an’ now,’ sez he; an’ you'll need ’peal 
po’ful loud fer shuah ’fore I'll tar loose of ye! Jedgment 
Stan’s, an’ they ain’t no ‘peal.’ They tied Blue-jay up in 
ole Simpson’s hay barn till he paid an’ the Gov’ner done 
hold a ’vestigation; but us folks ‘lected Simpson ’gen. 
There ain’t been no doe hunters about this hyar ranch 
sense.” 

The oak openings were succeeded by wild oat mesas, 
sloping away to the south and cut by numerous small 
wooded gulches, about which the deer were feeding liter- 
ally in droves. Bob attempted to keep count of them, but 
abandoned the attempt. Marin recalls, however, that he 
counted eleven in one band in a small burnt opening be- 
side the trail; all spike-bucks save one, and he was a 
whopper and did not wait to be scrutinized. Toward 
noon the trail led them through a forest of mixed coni- 
icrs, down an abrupt descent to the South Fork of Eel 
River. Across the ford in a clump of redwoods stood a 
cabin. “Whose is that, Mr. Bowman?” asked Bob. 
“Mine. Built her las’ hoggin’ time. Say, boys, mos’ folks 
hyarbouts calls me ‘Beaug.’ ’Spose you does?”—and 
Beaug it shall be to the end of the chapter, MARIN, 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


In the Wilds—A Memory. 


(Concluded from page 428.) 

The tired and happy men rolled themselves in their 
blankets that night and never wakened until the sun 
was peering over the treetops the next morning. A 
plunge in the cool waters of the lake and a glorious 
swim, was followed by breakfast, and when all things 
were made clean and tidy in camp, all hands made 
ready to go a-fishing. 

The sun hung like a great copper disk in a brassy 
sky, scorching everything with a fervid heat. Not a 
breath of air stirred the glassy surface of the water, 
and even the aspens forgot to tremble at their sad 
memories. No self-respecting fish could be expected 
to bite on a morning like this, and the fact was soon 
appreciated by all hands. Like “Br’er Rabbit,’ when 
he stopped to say “howdy” to the Tar Baby, “right 
thar they had drapped their merlasses jug,” by not 
getting up before the sun on such a morning as this. 

The day was intolerably hot, with a_ breathless 
autumnal heat that was very trying, even in these 
cool shades, and all hands gave the day to indolent 
repose, grudgingly giving enough time and effort to 
preparing and eating a midday meal. 

Slowly the trying day dragged by, and an early sup- 
per was prepared and eaten, in order that the evening 
hours might be available for sport. Still not a ripple 
stirred the water, and the air was as hot and stifling 
as at midday. As soon as the sun was screened from 
the water by the trees on the western shore, all hands 
set to work. F. had looked out a favorable and likely 
spot on some rocks near camp, and preparing some 
strips of the belly of some of the captured fish for bait, 
was soon at work. The other three, with Rory at the 
oars, took the boat and began trolling. They had bet- 
ter spent the time admiring the beauties of nature, for 
not a bite did any one get. 

The useless efforts were discontinued, and all re- 
turned to camp, where pipes and merry stories passed 
the evening, and when the men went to bed it was with 
the understanding that they were to arise at the first 
approach of dawn, and do their fishing before break- 
fast, if conditions remained the same. 

Rory’s voice aroused the camp as soon as objects 
were faintly visible under the brightening morning sky. 
He said he would remain in camp and prepare break- 
fast, while the others went out. - T. said he preferred 
to take the oars. F: went to his rocks as on the 
previous evening. Soon after leaving shore Scribe 
hooked a fish, and after a sharp struggle landed a 
twelve-pound pike. Another five-pound one was landed 
by F., and that ended the biting. This was disappoint- 
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ing, as several large fish were seen, as they darted from 
the shallows into deep water. 

The smaller fish was cleaned and fried for breakfast 
and the larger one was rolled in cool fern leaves and 
laid away in the shade for later manipulation. 

The sun climbed into the same brassy sky as on the 
previous day, without a cloud to obscure it, or a breath 
of wind to temper its rays. It looked as if a hot, dry 
term was on, and that little sport could be expected. 
However, the party was getting enough to eat, and 
what more did they need? They-had no means of dis- 
posing of more, and not one of the men would have 
countenanced wanton destruction, so everything was 
accepted philosophically, and no grumbling was heard. 

Atter breakfast Scribe took his gun and started out 
to find some birch bark, and in an hour’s tramp got 
what he wanted, and brought back six young grouse 
with it. He could have brought twenty, just as easily, 
but no more were needed. 

As noon approached, the pike was unrolled from the 
fern leaves and washed clean without opening. It was 
then rolled tightly in the birch bark, swathed in green 
grass and thickly coated with the best clay to be found. 
A large fire was built, at a distance from camp, and 
when this had burned down to a bed of glowing coals 
these were raked aside, the fish in its envelopes was 
placed in the hot ashes, and the coals drawn back un- 
til it was covered several inches deep with them. 

In forty minutes the fish was taken out, the outer 
coverings of clay and grass removed, and was then 
placed upon the camp table in its bark envelope. When 
this was opened there lay the great fish, done to a 
turn and only needing some salt and butter to make 
it a dish fit for the palate of the most discriminating of 
good livers. 

Try this some day, gentlemen! Ii rightly done the 
memory will remain, even as it has remained with 
Scribe tor thirty odd years. 

They all ate to satiety, and probably a little beyond, 
and then discussed the possibility of any one of them 
ever being hungry again, while the hot afternoon 
dragged by. There was not even an insect to disturb 


the drowsy hours, and the insistent silence of the forest ‘ 


gripped the men, and held them in quiet contemplation. 

No one stirred till the shades ot evening were ap- 
proaching, when they decided that very little supper was 
needed, and they would have the evening’s fishing first. 

It was no use, conditions were unfavorable, and no 
one got a bite. 

The following day it was the same story, and after 
breakfast F. and Scribe started out to explore the sur- 
rounding country, taking a light lunch along and tell- 
ing Rory to have a grouse stew ready for use about 
four o’clock. Scribe took his gun and F. an ax, for, said 
he, “it’s allers handy tu hev along, fer yu may want 
tu get yu some gum, or yu may want it ter kill a 
bar, an’ yer allers ready an’ loaded fer anythin’ atween.” 
All of which is good philosophy for the forest. 

They went to the little meadow at the head of the 
lake, and examined it for “sign,” finding it all cut up 
with deer tracks. No larger animal was traced. A 
flock of grouse went whirring out of the grass, alight- 
ing in the nearby aspens, but they were not disturbed. 
The men then struck east, looking for higher ground, 
and after an hour’s steady walking found no hills from 
which a view of the country could be had. 

The purpose F. had in view in taking the ax had 
long been apparent to his companion, as an occasional 
score upon the bark. of a tree would serve as a guide 
on the back track, should such be necessary. 

At last they came to a bit of rising ground, and 
Scribe climbed a tall and commanding spruce that off- 
ered an easy ascent, owing to a smaller tree having 
lodged its top in the other’s lower branches. From 
the top of this tree a fair view was obtained of the 
surrounding forest. 

Away to the east, for miles and miles, lay the level 
forest. To the north the country fell away, to appear 
again in a distant line of blue forest. To the west 
and northwest lay the swamp and the higher country 
beyond it, which the party had traveled in reaching 
the place, dominated by the dark slopes of Red Moun- 
tain. Southward, the land rose gradually, to distant 
forest clad hills, and about two miles away was seen 
the only nearby break in the solid forest. Bearings 
were taken for this opening, and after the descent of 
the tree by Scribe, the two struck out for it. After 
an hour’s brisk walking the break appeared, and proved 
to be nothing more than a large meadow, partially 
overgrown with willows and small firs, interpersed with 
a few blueberry bushes. At some very remote period 
the place had been overflowed by the work of beavers, 
and through the center of the meadow still flowed the 
little stream which the animals had dammed and util- 
ized. The turf was all cut up with deer tracks, and 
several does and fawns were disturbed by the passage 
of the men. Grouse went thundering away on all sides, 
and a great porcupine was disturbed in a nap, as he 
sat with his nose curled beneath his breast on an old 
root in some willows, a curious looking object. 

Lunch was partaken of beside the little stream, in 
the shade of a clump of willows; pipes were lighted, 
and the country in which they found themselves was 
discussed. 


“This bit of country,” said Scribe, after he had gotten 
his pipe to drawing properly, “seems to be an almost 
virgin forest. If you have noticed the fact, and no 
doubt you have, there is not a mark of man’s presence 
in it, excepting where a couple of logs have been cut 
near our camp. That was probably done by the tim- 
ber lookers that you told me of, as the work seems to 
be just long enough done to coincide with the time of 
their visit. It is no country for bears, as there is no 
food for them. It is the same way with moose. There 
is no water in this direction excepting our lake, and 
that has no water plants in it for them to feed upon. 
Then see how tame the deer are, and the grouse and 
small animals. They will hardly get out of our way.” 

“Wal,” F. answered, as he leaned back against a 
support of springy willows, “I’d figgered it aout ’bout 
the same. I don’t think any one cud a here an’ 
not left some marks, an’ as yu say, I hain’t seen nary 


a track o’ man ’ceptin’ the logs yu spoke on. An’ I 

guess that accounts fur the size o’ the fish, tew. There 

hain’t many on ’em, seems ’ough, but they are all ol’ 

sockers, what they is. It dus me good tu git intu a 

place that hain’t ben tromped over by ever’body, an’ 

I don’t catch another dummed fish I'll allers be glad 
cum.” 

“So will I,” answered Scribe, “and the memory of 
this trip will be a joy to me as long as memory holds 
sway. If it were not so fearfully hot I would explore 
this country for miles around. It is a grand sensation 
to find oneself in a -virgin ‘forest, where no men ever 
come, and where all wild creatures are so little ac- 
quainted with man as to be practically unafraid. And 
I think much of this forest is virgin, as there is but 
little to draw even the red men into this solitude, ex- 
cepting the plenitude of deer, and I fancy this latter 
has been brought about, lately, by the retirement of 
the timid creatures from more luscious pastures, be- 
ing lured here by the peace which prevails.” 

Just at this point F. straightened up and quietly 
pointing to a spot behind Scribe’s back, who sat oppo- 
site to him, whispered, “Turn yer head slow an’ look 
ahin’ ye! By the nation, if that ain’t the purtiest site 
1 evver seen.” 

Scribe did as directed, and not fifty feet away saw 
a mother doe, flanked on either side by a soft-eyed 
spotted fawn, curiously gazing at the two men. The 
dove would stamp her dainty foot and then turn to 
her offspring with a reassuring touch of her nose to 
each; then advance a step or two and stamp and gaze 
again. 

“By gum, ain’t they pooty!” whispered F. 
fust time I ever see a deer so clost.” 

The men kept perfectly quiet, and the three beauties 
approached them gradually until within twenty feet, 
and then seemingly thinking that they were harmless 
objects, walked gracefully away, and soon disappeared 
behind the screening willows. 

The men arose and walked quietly away, so as not 
to disturb them, and started back to camp, shooting 
six grouse on their way. 

Rory had a grand potpie ready on time, heaped with 
feathery dumplings, and another grand feast followed 
in the course of the others that had been fattening all 
hands, since their arrival in this blessed land. 

After this dinner and supper in one, and a satisfying 
smoke, fishing was tried again, but with smali suc- 
cess. 

F. had succeeded in capturing a frog, with which he 
retired to his favorite rocks, while the others went 
out in the boat. As the latter rowed down the lake 
they passed within a few feet of F., and as they did 
so he got a bite and struck with all the force of his 
pole. (It was not a rod!) It was soon evident that 
he was fast to a large fish, and a very lively one. He 
slipped in his eagerness, and landed hard on his back 
premises, losing his hat at the same time, which took 
advantage of the situation and promptly rolled into 
the lake. Just then an immense bass leaped into the 
air, and F. kept him coming by a tremendous sweep of 
his pole, landing the fish high and dry on the rocks 
and falling bodily on it. 

It was a ludicrous but effective performance, and 
grasping the great bass, whooping and yelling at the 
top of his voice, F. danced a war jig and shouted, 
“Whoop! Whoop! Whoop-e-e-e-ee! That’s the way to 
ketch ’em! Get ’em started, an’ keep ’em a-comin’! 
Whoop-e-e-e-e-ee!” 

Thus yelled the delighted man, oblivious to his bruises 
and his sinking hat, which was finally rescued by the 
boat’s crew. The bass was a beauty, and was esti- 
mated to weigh anywhere from ten to fifteen pounds, by 
different members of the party. When placed upon the 
scalés he dwindled a little, but still pulled down a plump 
nine pounds. 

This was the only fish caught that night, and F. was 
many times congratulated on his luck. 

The following day was to be the last of the outing, 
and all hands prayed for a change in the weather, as 
it was too apparent that no fish could be caught under 
the conditions then existing. Early dawn found all 
astir, but no change in the weather. T. caught one 
seven-pound pike, and Scribe a five-pound one, and that 
settled it. The forenoon was idled away in a game'of 
cards, and the five-pound pike was baked in clay for the 
midday meal. The afternoon wore away in the same 
manner, and toward evening a slight coolness began 
to steal in, and finally a little breeze stirred the lake. 
A supper of fried grouse, hot biscuit and coffee was 
prepared and eaten early, and by the time supper was 
finished there was a good ruffling wind blowing. 
Scarcely had the boat got well started when T. had a 
fierce strike, and hooked and landed a ten-pound pike. 
At the same time more “whoops!” from F. announced 
that he was also busy. As the pike was hauled into 
the boat, F. was heard lamenting the loss of his fish, 
for which all hands were sorry. 

“Blast his picter,” he shouted, “he was a wallopin’ 
big pike, an’ he’s took my gear, hook, line an’ sinker. 
T’ll bet a cud o’ terbacker he’d weigh mor’n twenty 
paounds.” 

The boat had half circled the lake when Scribe’s 
hook struck into something immovable, and remem- 
bering his first experience, he struck to make sure, 
and an immediate whirr of the reel told that he had 
a fish. Back and forth the great creature surged, tax- 
ing the skill of the angler to the utmost to keep a taut 
line with the single action reel. But no accident oc- 
curred, and after-a stubborn fight the rod won the vic- 
tory. As he lay in the bottom of the boat glaring up 
at his captor, he was indeed a monster. On return to 
camp it was found to weigh a strong. twenty-nine 
pounds. F. caught another one that weighed fifteen ~ 
and this ended the sport. All members of the little 
party proclaimed themselves perfectly satisfied, and re- 
tired early so as to break camp before dawn. 

The breaking up of a happy camp is too sad a thing 
to dwell upon, and little more remains to be said, 
suffice it to say they all got back safely and parted with 
promises to go back together “some time”; but, alas! 
that “some time” has not come yet, and never will. 


“It’s the 
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The following spring. Scribe came to California, and 
has never been back since, excepting in memory. 

Heigho! All this happened a third of a century ago, 
and probably the forest that was then so primitive ‘and 
untamed, is now smilling fields of grass and grain, and 
the little lake has dwindled to a lifeless pond. It would 
break Scribe’s heart to see it under such conditions, 
so he will ever keep it as it has been: a very dear 
memory. 

This little reminiscence is as true in every incident 
as the author is able to recall it, and he hopes it will 
not prove uninteresting to the readers of “our paper.” 

AREFAR. 





Monhegan. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just returned from a trip in which some of the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM might be interested. A 
portion of it covers ground that is little visited, even by 
sportsmen, though why it is hard to say, for although 
isolated it is not hard to reach. It lies only twenty miles 
off the coast of Maine, namely, Monhegan Island. 

The middie of last month found me at Waterford, cn 
the upper waters of the Connecticut River, where I put 
up with an old friend. His place is eight miles from the 
railroad, with trout streams all around. The fishing this 
season is good, as almost all the streams are well stocked 
and posted, and being a little off the routes of travel are 
as yet not fished very hard. The fishing is greatly im- 
proved by the way the law is carried out and upheld. 

The farmers are annoyed by the deer considerably; 
under the present law the animals have become a nuisance, 
Gestroying crops to a great extent; one farmer had two 
acres of beans destroyed and is bringing about negotia- 
tions with the State for the payment of the same. The 
deer were seen frequently feeding in the corn and oat 
fields within three hundred yards of the house, and when 
a gun was fired did not show any great haste to leave. 
One morning our attention was ealled to a large buck 
and doe in the corn field in front of the house. A little 
daughter, wishing for a nearer view, walked toward them 
until she came within fifty yards before she was observed, 
when the buck threw his head high in the air and ad- 
vanced, stamping his feet in a threatening manner. The 
child became frightened at this, and let out a lusty scream, 
at which the deer trotted off in a leisurely manner. 

Partridge are very plentiful and are little soughi. 
’Coons and hedgehogs are quite troublesome, and anyone 
wishing that kind of sport can have their fill. 

After a ten days’ stay here, I went to Portland, Maine, 
thence to Monhegan Island. The island lies off the cen- 
tral coast of Maine, far out in the sea, yet in the track 
of coasters and fishermen and passenger steamers. It is 
the most primitive, most fascinating, most ruggedly beau- 
tiful place in all New England. It contains a hamlet of 
one hundred fisher folk, the settlement is one and one-half 
miles long and one-half mile wide, and as yet is unspoiled 
by the vast army of summer pleasure seekers. The march 
of so-called improvement has not yet smoothed its one 
rough and picturesque street, nor borne in wpon it a 
flotsam of cheap and ugly summer cottages. The neat and 
simple homes are still scattered in delightful confusion, as 
if dropped down through some celestial sieve; the thor- 
oughfares are over ledges, hills, and pastures. The one 
horse enjoys the freedom ‘of the town unmolested, and 
life here seemed one blissful dream of idleness for every- 
body. The scene on entering the harbor is magnificent. 
On the right rises the sharp slope over which are 
sprinkled the houses of Monhegan. Back of them tower 
the noble ever green heights crowned by the powerful 
lighthouse whose gleam of light is familiar to thousands 
who have never actually seen the island. In front and 
to the north is the little harbor filled with rocking dories 
and larger fishing craft. 

On the left stretches Manana, which looks like a sleep- 
ing whale, a huge ledge rising over a hundred feet from 
the water, like a great rampart guarding the boats below. 

Monhegan has an ancient history. It startles the visitor 
to reflect that he is standing in a continuous settlement 
older than Plymouth; that since 1607 it has existed with 
varying fortunes till this very day. The first sermon of 
New England in the English tongue was preached here-on 
August 9, 1607, by the Rev. Richard Sigremont, chaplain 
to the Popham Colonies. The island was visited much 
earlier than this, for in 1605 Captain George Weymouth 
anchored his ship, the Archangel, and went ashore. After 
Weymouth many explorers dropped into Monhegan harbor. 
Most notable of them was Captain John Smith, who in 
April, 1664, made it the base of his operations for several 
months. 

Fishing, which includes the catching of lobsters, is the 
only industry on the island. Day after day the dories go 
out in the mysterious hours of the morning and return in 
the forenoon laden with cod, haddock, hake, and pollock. 
Then all is activity along the two beaches on which 
stand the crazily picturesque fish houses, looking as ii 
they had been tottering to their doom for the past hun- 
dred years, and had never quite determined to give up the 
ghost. The people of Monhegan are fishermen and the 
sons of fishermen. For two hundred years no industry 
has approached this, and the men of Monhegan have done 
nothing but. catch, clean, and pack fish ever since they 
were big enough to handle an oar. The people are like 
one large family, with no aristocracy, no middle class, or 
any poor; “share even” seems to be the ruling motto in 
business. 

Every inhabitant owns a fishing boat, and can handle 
her through a living gale in a manner to win admiration. 
There are subscribers to newspapers and leading maga- 
zines, with plenty of time for reading; and they are 
remarkably well informed and cultured. 

In the fall and winter months all kinds of duck and 
geese are in great abundance. Monhegan lighthouse 
stands upon the most commanding land of the island, 
though far removed from the dashing roar of the sea. 
The lantern rises 175 feet above sea level. It displays a 
white light of great power. In the darkest night the 
beam pierces the gloom like a great meteor. With Seguin 
twenty miles to the westward and Matinicus Rock the 
same distance to the east, the light forms the outer cordon 
of lights which illuminate the coast and warn ships from 


danger. 
_ Last season’s catch of lobsters was 60,000, which sold 


at an average price of 19 cents apiece, and the season's 
2 oa fish was about 3,000 kentals or quintals, at $3 per 
ental. 

As the island now stands a fine sense of equality per- 
vades everything. Acquaintances are easily and simply 
made, because it is somehow felt that the unworthy do 
not get so far out to sea. There is as yet no dressing for 
dinner, nor kindred vexations. Instead, there is a quiet 
good fellowship with a rational enjoyment of the gifts of 
nature, the most intimate acquaintance with the sea and 
the tonic of its air. A sojourn of but a week makes one 
love the little island, and when the day of parting comes 
and one sails away he keeps his eyes fixed tenderly on the 
blue heights so long as they appear above the horizon, 
almost pathetic in their brave isolation, a tiny speck out 
there in the sea. H. L. Suaw. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Packing Without Profanity. = 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

The editor, in the number for July 25, has something 
to say about Technical Language, as applied to pack 
mules, and concludes by giving his opinion that had the 
party, who was offended at hearing this language 
used, objected to its use at the time he first heard it, 
he would not have heard any more of it. This affair 
is a good deal like one that happened when I had the 
pack train, or rather another train, and its swearing 
packers, and it only took me a few minutes to stop 
all swearing, not only then but for the rest of the trip. 
In the spring of 1871 two English tourists came to us 
at Fort Richardson, Texas. They brought letters of 
introduction to the commanding officer and wanted to 
hunt buffalo. I was given a detail of 10 men, 7 for 
the escort and 3 to pack and drive the mules; and was 
told to take the men out for 10 days or more and 
find them the- buffalo. 

We had 7 mules packed with rations and a company 





outfit. We carried no tents with us, but I took two 
tent flies to put up in wet weather and had 
them put up each night while we were out, 


whether it rained or not; it would be less trouble 
to put them up and take them down in the day 
time than it would be to put them up in a 
rain storm after night. Except for these flies, we and 
the tourists roughed it; they fared just as we did. 
One of them was an English lord, the eldest son of 
a duke, and he had been a captain in the English 
cavalry and seemed to be at home here. This just 
suited him, he told me. The other one, a cousin of his, 
was a vicar in the Church of England, and it was on 
his account that I stopped the emphatic language. 
They both carried English rifles, but had the new Smith 
& Wesson army pistol .45 caliber. These were the first 
I had ever seen, but a short time after this I had one 
myself, six of them being sent us to experiment on 
and report on to the War Department. 


Fort Richardson was built just outside of Jacks- 


borro, Jack county, that was at that time away out on 
the frontier, and I led the party directly west, meaning 
to strike the Brazos River first, then cross it and keep 
on southwest as far as the Double Mountains, at the 
head of the Salt Fork of the Brazos, as from about 
the Brazos to the mountains and west of them was a 
good buffalo country, though we often met them within 
50 miles of Jacksborro. No escort would be needed 
now to hunt in that country, but at that time it was 
not safe to travel anywhere in it without an escort; 
the Kohawdi Comanches had this part of Texas all to 
themselves and were on the warpath. This troop of 
ours put them off it, though, the next year after this, 
after we had killed about half of them. 

When leaving the post I told my packers to keep 
their mules close up behind us at all times; I did not 
want to have to charge a party of Indians in order to 
recover the mules some day. A mule would stray off 
the trail, then stop to study botany or eat grass, and 
would get a cursing for doing so. Then another would 
take a notion to lie down and try to roll off his pack, 
then he would get more of this emphatic language. 
The most of the mules happened to be females; they 
are, if possible, always meaner than a horse mule; and 
all of them Tad names; they were our regular troop 
pack mules; and each mule would be addressed per- 
sonally, then damned to the lower regions and half 
way back again, in each string of oaths that would be 
fired at them. Had there been an officer here we 
would have had none of this cursing, he would not 
have allowed it, and had these strangers not been here 
they might have kept on cursing for all I cared; I had 
driven mules myself and knew that the mules needed 
it; but I soon made up my mind that it must stop, 
and dropping back to the pack train, I told the men 
to stop it and to begin right now. They stopped it. 

After we had camped the first night this minister 
says, “Sergeant, I, of course, have often heard the 
expression used to ‘swear like a trooper.’ Those 
troopers of yours seem to be adepts at it.” 

“Yes, sir, they-are; but they will practice it no more 
qn this trip; I have stopped it; you won’t hear any 
more of it. It is rather hard for us to handle mules 
and not swear at them; but it can be done.” 

That evening, while at supper, I said, “Now, men, 
while we are on this trip don’t let me hear any more 
swearing at anything. There is a minister along with 
us, remember; and he does not want to hear it. Drive 
those mules for once withott cursing them. It can be 
done. Use your lariats on them, I will never punish a 
man for whipping a mule. The mule may not need all 
you give him just then; but he will need all he gets 
then some time else. It won’t be wasted on him; let 
him have all you think he needs. But never strike a 
horse while you are with me if you don’t want a string- 
ing up for it.” 

That minister, after he had got home, would no 
doubt write out his impressions of this country, and 
I did not want him to give an account of how I had 
hung a man up to a tree by the wrists for damning a 
mule. This was a regular mode of punishing men 
then; it has been stopped though, long since. 

We found the buffalo on the third day. After goin 
into camp that day at 3 o'clock, Lord C—— and 


started off-to. look for them, leaving the camp in charge 
of one of my men. About three miles west of camp we 
came in sight of half a dozen small bunches of ‘buffalo 
scattered around and quietly feeding. I had his Lord- 
ship change horses with me, for while I knew that my 
horse would carry him right alongside of the buffalo, I 
had my doubts about his doing it. Then I told him 
where to shoot to kill, and we started, and got to 
within a few hundred yards of the buffalo before they 
ran off. My horse put his rider right alongside of a 
young cow, and Lord C—— shot her. I was up here 
but did not fire; one would be all we wanted; their 
hides were of no use to us at this season of the year. 

We partly skinned the cow, then cutting off what 
meat we could carry went back to camp, and I sent 
out men and a mule to bring in more meat. 

“How long do you expect to find these buffalo in 
Soe MOnenEye sergeant, before they all disappear?” he 
asked. 

“IT expect them to be still here after I have died of 
old age, sir. This whole country west of this clear to 
the Rocky Mountains and from Canada to Mexico, a 
territory almost as large as all Europe, is still covered 
with them.” 

“T am afraid you will see the last of them long be- 
fore you die of old age, sir. I have been in India 
and know how soon this big game disappears, once 
we start to hunt it.” 

Just nine years after he had told me this I saw the 
last of them go. 

We went as far west as the Double Mountains at the 
head of the Salt Fork of the Brazos, and were out 
fourteen days instead of ten, got all the buffalo we 
wanted and passed thousands of them that we did not 
want, and got home without having had any mishap 
to any of us. 

The more I saw of this Englishman the better 1 
liked him. He put on no airs with us, he had not been 
with us two days before he knew the name of every 
man in the party, and always addressed each man by 
his last name; no man ever hears his first name in the 
army. There was no “me mon” with his Lordship, 
our men thought that he did this because he knew that 
he was not in England now and that “me mon” did 
not go here. “No,” I told them, “he does it because 
he happens to have been born a gentleman, and never 
forgets that he is one, either.” 


Casta Bianco. 
So.prers’ Home, Erie, Pa. 


Glatuyal History. 
a 
Our Batrachians and Reptiles.—VI. 


It is a very general impression that a venomous snake 
may readily be recognized by its thick, clumsy body, short 
tail, small neck and large, flat, triangular head, but this, 
like many other popular beliefs, is open to objection. It 
Was pointed out in the preceding chapter of this series 
that certain perfectly harmless snakes have stout bodies 
and large heads. Moreover, there are some very danger- 
ous snakes with slender bodies and small heads, which 
unless the observer is acquainted with the species, would 
almost certainly be regarded as innocent. How, then, 
may a venomous snake be recognized? 

In a recent paper entitled, “The Poisonous Snakes of 
North America” (published in the Report of the United 
States National Museum for 1893), Dr. Stejneger has 
defined as venomous “all those snakes which are provided 
with a specific poison and an apparatus especially adapted 
for the introduction of this poison into the wound of the 
victim.” Now, the existence of a specific poison is a fact 
which can be determined only by noticing the effect of the 
snake’s bite on some living animal, but the special ap- 
paratus for its introduction into a victim can readily 
wane All venomous snakes are provided with poison 
angs. 

If, at his first opportunity, the reader will examine the 
mouth of any harmless snake he will find in the upper 
jaw four long rows of sharp teeth. The two outer rows 
are on the upper jaw bones and those of the inner rows 
are borne by some of the bones which form the roof of 
the mouth and the palate. These inner rows of teeth are 
also to be found in a venomous snake, but the outer row 
is represented on each side by usually a single very much 
enlarged tooth which is deeply grooved or even pierced 
by a slender longitudinal canal like the needle of a hypo- 
dermic syringe. This is the poison fang. It is always 
much larger than any of the other teeth and stands alone, 
except for a cluster of reserve fangs hidden at its base. 
it may be situated either at the extreme back or the ex- 
treme front of the jaws. It is connected at the top with 
a canal from the poison gland so that, when a bite has 
been inflicted, a quantity of poison can be squeezed out 
through the groove or canal deep into the wound. The 
reserve fangs are provided so that in case the one in use 
is broken off another may soon rise up to replace it. 

The poison of the venomous snakes differs greatly in its 
action and somewhat in its appearance, according to the 
snake from which it has been taken. It is secreted by 
certain glands situated at the sides of the upper jaw, and 
is a transparent, yellowish or nearly colorless, sticky 
fluid, tasteless and with no appreciable odor. Chemically 
and physically it is much like the white of egg. Its viru- 
lence is not destroyed by drying, freezing, boiling, or 
treatment with alcohol. It may be rubbed on the un- 
broken skin or taken into the stomach with impunity, but 
if introduced into the blood in sufficient quantity causes 
great nervous prostration, interferes with the action of 
the heart, paralyzes the respiratory and digestive centers, 
and produces death. 

Leaving out of consideration the snakes which have 
grooved fangs at the back of the mouth, and which are 
hardly to be regarded as capable of inflicting a dangerous 
bite, except to small animals, we will find that the truly 
venomous snakes of«our country, those which are a 
ous to man, are of two different types. Both have their 
fangs situated at the front of the upper jaw bone, but 
while in one group, which we may know as the coral 
snakes (family Elapide), these fangs are fixed and per- 


ly erect; in the other, which are commonly 
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the pit vipers (family Crotalide), they are movable, and 
when not in use may be swung back out of the way 
against the roof of the mouth. 

The coral snakes are represented in our fauna by only 
two or three species. They are long, ‘slender animals, 
with small heads and with their bodies very conspicu- 
ously, even brilliantly, marked with vermillion red, black, 
and yellow. These colors are arranged in bands which 
encircle the body, their width and number varying some- 
what according to the species and the age of the indi- 
vidual. In the harlequin snake (Elaps fulvius), which is 
by far the commonest representative of the family within 
our limits, the red and black bands are of nearly equal 
width and much broader than the yellow bands. In the 
Florida coral snake (Elaps distans), the black and yel- 
low rings are of nearly equal width, and the red is cor- 
respondingly increased. The harlequin snake has a rather 
broad yellow band encircling the middle of the head, 
while the Sonoran coral snake (Elaps euryxanthus) has 
almost the entire head black; in the latter species the tail 
is only about one-fourteenth the total length, while in 
both the other species it is about one-seventh. 

The Sonoran coral snake apparently occurs within our 
limits only in Arizona, and does not seem to be common 
even there. The Florida coral snake is very rare in col- 
lections and may possibly be only a peculiar variation of 
the harlequin snake, which is found in the same region. 
The harlequin snake, however, is found not only in 
Florida but as far west as Texas and as far north as 
southern Ohio and central Missouri; in the southern 
portions of this range it seems to be rather common. 

As to the habits of these interesting snakes, we know 
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Fig. 1—Diagram to show the arrangement of the teeth in A, 
a venomous snake; in B, a harmless snake. 


comparatively little, as even the most common species is 
of a retiring nature, and seems to spend most of the time 
hidden under logs or burrowing about ‘in dry, loose earth. 
As a group, they are believed to feed largely upon other 
snakes, but have also been known to eat mice, lizards, and 
possibly insects. In one case a harlequin snake was 
caught in the act of swallowing a black snake as long as 
itself, and when dissected was found to contain a part!y 
digested garter snake. 

Dr. Einar Lénnberg, of the University of Upsala, in 
Sweden, visited Florida some years ago. and while there 
had an opportunity to observe the harlequin snake. He 
regards it as perhaps the most dangerous species in that 
State, not even excepting the diamond rattlesnake. He 
says: “It is regarded as a ‘pretty little snake.’ Few 
people know or believe that it is poiscnous, it looks so 
harniless, and as a consequence they catch it and handle it 
roughly; the snake gets angry, bites, and a human life 
is endangered. know personally of such a case. A 
Swede at Oakland, Orange county, found an Elaps, and 





Fig. 2.—Side view of skulls of a harmless snake and a coral snake; 
q.u., Quadrate bone; ¢.s., eye socket; ¢., teeth of upper jaw; 
t, teeth of lower jaw; f., fangs. 


because of its beautiful color he caught it and tried to 
put it into a bottle of alechol. The snake bit him, but 
the wound was not large, and as it did not swell he did 
not care much about it at first. After awhile he was 
taken very sick, went to bed, asked for a physician, ant 
drank whisky; but it was then too late. He died the 
next morning, about twelve hours after the snake had 
bitten him. During the last hours he was unconscious, 
but before that he suffered the most excruciating pains. 
I have heard of several other cases of boys dying from 
an Elaps bite. In other cases people have been bitten by 
an Elaps fulvius without suffering from it in any way, 
but I suppose that in such cases the Elaps had not been 
able to inject any poison into the wound, as it has a 
rather small mouth.” Dr. Lénnberg’s statement, as well 
as the records of a number of similar cases, show that 
the action of the poison of the harlequin snake is slow 
compared with the very rapid action of the poison of our 
other venomous snakes. There is also little or no local 
effect. The wounds made by the fangs are small, almost 
insignificant, and the part bitten does not swell much, but 
the poison is absorbed and in an hour or two begins to 
show its effects. The method of inflicting the bite differs 
greatly also in the harlequin snake and the rattlesnake. 
‘The latter lunges forward, drives its fangs into its victim 
by the force of the blow, and immediately draws back: 
the harlequin snake seizes a suitable part and hangs on, 
seeking to work its fangs deeper into the flesh, and often 
has to be pulled away. - 
Under ordinary circumstances it is a good natured 
snake and does not attempt to bite, but when encountered 


it should be handled with great care. It would seem that 
animals so conspicuously marked as the coral snakes 
should be very easily recognized, but, unfortunately, in 
the region inhabited by them, there are several perfectly 
harmless snakes which imitate them so closely that even 
a person fairly well acquainted with reptiles would need 
to look twice before deciding upon their character. Of 
course, if the snake is dead an examination of its teeth 
would settle the question at once, but if it is alive the 
matter becomes more difficult. The observer will have no 
trouble, however, if he will remember that in the coral 
snake the black rings are bordered on each side with yel- 





Fig. 3.—Side view of skull of Rattlesnake. 


low, while in its imitation the reverse is the case, the yel- 
low rings being bordered on each side with black. 
Coming now to the pit vipers we will find that this 
family contains the remaining species of our venomous 
snakes, about fourteen in all. They are strongly marked, 
repulsive looking serpents, usually sluggish in habits, and 
to a great extent devoid of the grace which is so charac- 
teristic of other kinds. Their head is rather large, in 
some cases markedly so, and swollen at the back so as to 
be more or less triangular, but this outline is not fully 
carried out, for the nose is blunt and rounded. Compared 
with the size of the head, the neck is somewhat more 
slender than in the harmless snakes and the body is 
stouter and more clumsy. The distinguishing character 
of the pit vipers, however, and the one which has given 
them their name, is a deep pit which is to be found on 
each side of the head between the nostril and the eye. 
No one has yet been able to tell the use of this pit. It is 
not connected in any way with the poison apparatus nor 
with the nostrils. It is possibly the seat of a sixth sense, 
a supposition which is supported by the fact that the pit 
is abundantly supplied with nerves. It might also be re- 
marked that the pit vipers are to be distinguished from 
our other snakes by the fact that most of the plates on 





Fig. 4.—Side view of head of Rattlesnake. 


the under surface of the tail are undivided like those 
on the belly, while in the harmless species they are ar- 
ranged in two rows. Of course it will be necessary to 
apply these finer details of construction only in the case 
of the water moccasin and copperhead, for the rattle- 
snakes are instantly to be recognized by their rattle. 

All the pit vipers bring forth their young alive, but, so 
far as is known, the broods are small, less than a dozen 
being produced at one time. For a time after birth the 
young are probably cared for by the parent, and, in some 
cases, at least, have been known to escape danger by 
running into the mother’s capacious gullet. 

The copperhead (Agkistrodon contortrix) is not an 
uncommon snake in many parts of the Eastern United 
States. It has been found as far north as central Massa- 
chusetts, as far west as Illinois, and as far south as 
southern Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. On account of 
its sinister reputation few would think of the copperhead 
as a beautiful snake, but among those who can recognize 
beauty even in a reptile, this one is regarded as most 
exquisitely colored. It is, however, a snake to be greatly 
dreaded, for it seems to be more aggressive and more 
active than the rattlesnake, and inflicts its bite without 
warning. Perhaps to compensate for these facts nature 
has given to it a veriom less virulent than its more noisy 
relative, the rattlesnake, and death from its bite is a very 
rare occurrence. 

The water moccasin (Agkistrodon piscivorus), as its 
name implies, is a frequenter of water courses, and as 





Fig. 5.—View of the lower surface of the tail of a harmless snake. 
such is. found from Texas northward to southern IIli- 
nois and the great Dismal Swamp in northeastern North 
Carolina. It does not occur in the mountain streams, but 
in the lowland rivers and bayous of the Southern States 
it becomes at times abundant. It is a larger and heavier 
snake than the copperhead, and is probably quite as ready 
to make an attack.on anyone who comes within its reach. 
Its venom is the least dangerous of any of our poisonous 
snakes, but from the fact that the large size of the snake 
insures an abundant supply of the poison. the . bite is 


probably quite as severe in its consequences as is that of 

the copperhead. The name “cottonmouth,” a common 

appellation of the water moccasin in some places, is given 

on account of the white lining of the meuth, which is 
ay exposed when the snake opens its jaws to 
ite. 

_The rattlesnakes, as has been already stated, are easily 
distinguished from all the other venomous snakes by the 
fact that in these the end of the tail bears a peculiar 
horny, jointed structure which, when rapidly vibrated, 
preduces a- rattling or whizzing noise very similar to the 
song of the cicada or the grasshopper. Aside from this 
structure, however, they show a number of differences 
which have led zoologists to divide the group into a num- 
ber of genera. Only two of these are now commonly 
recognized: Sistrurus, containing three rather small 
species known as the “ground rattlesnakes,” and Crotalus, 
containing about seventeen species (ten of which occur 
within our limits), which may be known as “true. rattle- 
snakes.” The ground rattlesnakes may be distinguished 
at once by the fact that the top of the head is covered 
with large, plate-like scales much like those on the heads 
of the harmless snakes, while the true rattlesnakes have 
the top of the head covered with small scales like those 
on the body except for a few larger ones on the snout in 
front of the eyes. The ground rattlesnakes, two kinds of 
which occur within our limits, are rather smaller than 
most of the species of the genus Crotalus, and on that 
account are less dangerous, but their bite weuld, to say 
the least, be very unpleasant. They occur over a wide ex- 
tent of territory, from New York to Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, and southward to Texas and Arizona. 

It will be impossible here to speak in detail of any 
species of the true rattlesnakes, notwithstanding the great 
interest which centers about them. They occur over the 
greater portion of the United States in favorable locali- 
ties, some species distributed very widely and others very 
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Fig. 6.—View of the lower surface of the tail of one of the Pit- 
vipers, showing the undivided urosteges. 


locally. ‘They are especially abundant in the States which 
lie on the Mexican boundary, not less than eight species 
being known from that region. Further to the north- 
ward the number rapidly diminishes, and most localities 
possess but a single species. They live in all kinds of 
places, but are naturally exterminated very quickly in the 
open ground, and hence are now most often found in 
woodland or among rocks. 

The largest is the well-known diamond rattlesnake of 
Florida and the adjacent States, which reaches a length 
of over eight feet, but there are in the Western States 
several species which do not reach a length of more than 
three feet. Almost all of them are strikingly colored. 
Usually the ground color is yellowish, brownish, or red- 
dish, and on this are spots or blotches or bars of darker. 
One species, the “white rattlesnake” (Crotalus mitchellit), 
is grayish yellow with small brown dots, while another, 
the green rattlesnake (Crotalus lepidus), is grayish green 
with rather broad, jet black bands. In the southwestern 
part of the country a species (Crotalus cerastes) is found 
which is peculiar in having a small horn over each eye. 

The venom and the poison apparatus have probably 
been more thoroughly studied in the pit vipers than in 
any other venomous snakes and the pages of Forest AND 
StrEAM have already contained several articles on the 
subject. Nevertheless a brief resumé of the matter may 
be of interest. 

The mechanism of the fangs, the muscular arrangement 





Fig. 7.—Side view of the head of a Rattlesnake dissected to show 
the poison apparatus, 


for moving them, and for injecting the poison at the 
proper time can perhaps be understood by referring to 
some of the accompanying figures, but the poison itself 
is of such a complicated character chemically that it is 
still but poorly understood. In appearance it is indis- 
tinguishable from the venom of the coral snakes, but its 
action is much more rapid. In fact, if a considerable 
quantity is injected into the blood of an animal the effects 
are almost instantaneous. 

Some years ago the author had in his possession a 
specimen of the common rattlesnake of the Eastern States 
(Crotalus horridus). It was a diminutive individual, 
about nine inches long, one of seven found under a stump 
near Cumberland, Maryland. When first brought in it 
was ready to strike at anything offered to it. One day 
two young mice were put into the box in which it was 
confined, and almost immediately one of them was bitten 
vs it ran past the snake. The fangs seemed to penetrate 
just behind the neck and before the mouse had cone six 
inches further its hind legs were paralyzed, and it dropped 
dead within half a minute. Soon afterwards the second 
mouse was bitten, this one in the side; but the action of 
the poison was the same, and death followed as quickly. 

Although the bite of any one of the pit vipers 1s ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to man, it is not necessarily fatal, 
for much depends upon the conditicns both cf the snake 
and of the person bitten. The stock of poison carried 
by one of the reptiles is small, and if it has been ex- 
hausted by a recent attack upon some other animal 2 
sufficient quantity may not be on hand to produce death. 
A child or a weak person will succumb more quickly than 
a strong healthy man. Furthermore, if the bite is in- 
flicted on a part of the body in which the circulation is 
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poor, the poison can be removed or counteracted before 
life becomes extinet. ; 
The treatment usually advocated in cases of snake bite 
is to ligature the part bitten and fill the victim up with 
whisky, but there 1s good reason to doubt the efficacy of 
this procedure. The action of alcohol in large doses is 
such as to assist rather than combat the action of the 


venom. The first step to be taken in all ordinary cases is * 


to ligature the wound and then to remove the venom, 
either by sucking it out, or by opening the bitten part so 
that it may escape with the blood. At the earliest poss.ble 
moment a solution of one part of chromic acid to 100 
parts of water or a solution of chloride of gold or per- 
manganate of potash of the same strength should be in- 
jected with a hypodermic syringe into the wounds and the 
surrounding tissue. Alcohol may now be administered 
in small doses as a siimulant, and an effort should be 
made to induce a profuse perspiration. In cases where 
there seems imminent danger of collapse, hypodermic in- 
jections of strychnia are recommended, even in doses 
which under ordinary conditions would be fatal. The 
services of a skilled physician should be obtained at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Fortunately all the venomous serpents are disappearing 
before the onward march of civilization. The opening up 
of a country to agriculture affords them fewer opportuni- 
ties for a retreat from danger, and man always brings 
with him domesticated animals which destroy the snakes 
even more thoroughly than he can by his own efforts. 
Doubtless some of these reptiles will withstand this.in- 
vasion for many years to come, but in the end they all 
must go, and then, perhaps, the harmless snakes will cease 
to suffer for the bad company which they are now forced 
to keep. W. P. Hay. - 


Language of the Lower Animals. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Forest AND STREAM of June 6, Hermit expressed 
his opinion, in regard to the alleged speech of animals, as 
follows: “I do not believe that the speech of the lower 
animals is inherited. It would be just as unreasonable 
as to claim that human speech is inherited.” As it is a 
self-evident fact that speech must be either inherited or 
transmitted by instruction, and as it seemed plain that he 
used the term speech as synonymous with language, I 
ventured to state (see Forest AND STREAM of July 4) 
that I knew of nothing to indicate that these animals 
cither possess or used a language that can be transmitted 
by instruction. In other words, I stated that I knew of 
nothing to show that the animals possess any speech or 
lenguage which is not inherited; and I virtually asked 
for the production of reliable evidence to the contrary, if 
any such is available. In Forest AND STREAM of August 
8, Hermit gives another interesting account of his ob- 
servations, in which he takes enough notice of my com- 
munication to show that he does not perceive the points 
to which I tried to call attention. He says: “Your cor- 
respondent, I. W. G., makes much of the bawl of a 
frightened calf which brings the nearby herd to the 
rescue. * * * These hereditary functions are out of 
place in this discussion. There is no dispute on this 
line. * * * It is not language but tone that brings 
the herd to the rescue of the calf. Even I. W. G. could 
recognize the note of terror in the calf’s cry, although he 
might be wholly ignorant of the bovine language.” Now, 
as a matter of fact, it is just these “hereditary functions” 
that I wish to have in the discussion, for. the purpose 
of either identifying them as the “bovine language” or 
distinguishing that language from them. From my point 
of view, they must remain in the discussion until Hermit, 
cr someone else, displaces them by demonstrating the ex- 
istence of a better “bovine language.” I think Hermit 
will agree that in a general sense, or for our present 
purpose, language may be defined as any means by which 
ideas are communicated from one individual to others. 
It is obvious that the bawi of the calf conveys a crude 
idea to the cattle. It is the “note of terror” that conveys 
the idea that the situation demands. ‘And if the needs of 
cattle, in regard to language, are supplied by various 
impulsive tones, actions, and postures—“hereditary func- 
tions,” as Hermit calls them—it follows that the “bovine 
language” consists of “hereditary functions.” If cattle 
have a language other than these “hereditary functions,” 
by all means let us have a definite and verified description 
of it, and that much of the controversy will be disposed of 
at once. 

Hermit tells us that a kitten was tanght by the cat to 
anticipate the approach of a butcher cart by signs made 
by the cat as she watched by the window. But he does 
not even attempt to prove that these alleged signs were 
anything more than the expressions of listless waiting, and 
of eagerness in view of approaching gratification, which 
are practically involuntary, or “hereditary functions,” and 
which the kitten understands by what may be called 
heredity or intuition. If the cat instructed the kitten in 
the language of signs, how did she do it? If Hermit 
affirms that the cat told the kitten beforehand that her 
ears pointed forward would mean one thing, and when 
they were pointed back it would mean something else, 
he should be able to describe definitely the process by 
which the cat communicates this information. How does 
the cat say to the kitten, “While the wagon is not in sight 
1 will hold my ears back, and when I see it coming near 
I will point them forward?” If Hermit does not know 
how it would be possible for the cat to make a previous 
arrangement of this kind with the kitten, how does he 
know that such an arrangement was made? Is he quite 
sure that the kitten did not perceive the approach of the 
wagon by scent or sound on its own account? He does 
not need to be told that the senses of smell and hearing 
in some of the animals are surprisingly acute in com- 
parison with the same in us human beings. But in regard 
to general perception and imagination, man is the most 
abundantly endowed of all animals, and when one, who 
is a warm advocate of a certain theory, essays to serve as 
the eyé of accurate knowledge, he needs to hold a tight 
rein on his own perceptive faculties, in order to keep 
himself from seeing more than there is to see. 

Hermit also gives an instance of a cat not mewing 
until it had the company of another cat, and, in effect, 
asks us to accept it as evidence of the necessity of in- 
struction. As several correspondents of Forest anp 


STegam have given many instances of animals making 





the distinctive cries of their species without the possibility 
of instruction, it will be necessary for him to explain 
these cases out of his way before he can reasonably ex- 
pect the abnormal action of one cat to be overwhelmingly 
convincing. When we see numerous animals performing 
certain functions without instruction we. have positive 
evidence that they do not require instruction; but the fact 
that a single cat does not mew in orthodox fashion until 
late in life is no evidence at all in regard to cats as a 
species. There are abnormal beasts just as there are ab- 
normal human beings. Moreover, doing a thing is posi- 
tive evidence of the ability to do it, while not doing a 
thing is, of itself, at best, but negative evidence of the 
lack of ability. And will Hermit please tell us why the 
bawl of a calf is more an “inherited function” than the 
mew of a cat? If the mew of a cat is pertinent to this 
discussion, why is the baw] of a calf impertinent? 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the question is not 
whether the lower animals have a language. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides that they do communicate crude ideas 
to each other, and this could not be without some sort of 
a language. It is not even doubted that they can be in- 
structed in language. It is a matter of common ex- 
perience that nearly all of the animals can be instructed, 
some more, some less, in human language. But the point 
of significance here is that both the instruction and the 
language are outgrowths of the intelligence of man. A 
horse, for instance, is taught to start, to stop, to back, 
etc., etc., at the command of the human voice. This un- 
doubtedly requires a considerable degree of intelligence 
on the part of the horse. But the horse has no control of 
either the instruction or the language. The horse never 
makes the human sound which he associates with the 
action, and hence horses never communicate this language 
to each other. The instruction is all by the intelligence of 
man; and the language is formulated and used entirely 
by man, and for the benefit of man. 

The question before us is simply whether the lower 
animals have languages of their own which they them- 
selves can transmit or perpetuate by instruction. Some 
naturalists enthusiastically and positively declare that they 
have. Others, and some of us who are not naturalists, 
ask for the production of substantial evidence. Let it be 
noticed that such a language would require the animals 
to have a previous arrangement, or conventional under- 
standing, in regard to the sound, motion, or posture which 
is to represent each thing. Human languages can be 
transmitted by instruction only because they are based on 
human conventions; that is. on mutual prearrangements 
and understandings. Each human language is developed 
by the development of civilization and the needs of the 
people. A language which is based on convention—on 
general consent—is at the command of those who use it, 
and can be changed at their pleasure. This is the case 
with all the human languages. Each word is associated 
with the thing it represents, and is adopted into the 
language by the exercise of volition and intelligence. If 
the lower animals have not a language based on conven- 
tion—if each sound, movement, or posture, is not asso- 
ciated with the thing it represents by intelligent prear- 
rangement and mutual consent—it is obvious that the 
language :cannot be transmitted by instruction. If they 
have a language based on convention, where is the evi- 
dence? How would it be possible for any species of ani- 
mals but man to make the least change in its language by 
the exercise of volition and intelligence? And, if they 
have not sufficient intelligence to change their language, 
how can they have sufficient intelligence to communicate 
a knowledge of it to each other by intentional eS 


W. G. 





Observations on Birds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Early in June of this year a catbird came every morn- 
ing at the first light to an apple tree near my window 
and woke me with his song. All day long he could be 
heard in some part of the grounds, often singing on the 
wing in flight from one tree to another. His favorite 
perch was on the dead limb of a tall locust tree near the 
apple tree where the nest is located. While on this perch 
every note was given as clear and distinct as a bell, and 
without a slur. Sometimes it was the full notes and trills 
of this bird, at others a clear and distinct whistle, or the 
notes of the meadowlark, whippoorwill, robin, etc., but 
when in the tree with his mate, the notes were soft and 
low as a love song. , 

Last week, after his morning song, he stopped singing, 
and has since been silent. We looked about for the cause 
and found that the birds had hatched their young. It 
seemed apparent that bird had found that his notes would 
not buy insects for his family, and, like a sensible father, 
had gone to work. We now see him flying in and out of 
the tree with his mate carrying food to their young. 





It has been our custom for a long time to throw crumbs 
in the yard near the balcony to feed the birds which come 
there for them each morning. One day this week a chipping 
sparrow brought with her a young one quite as large as 
herself, and commenced to feed it small particles of 
crumbs. The young one was ravenous, and ate piece after 
piece as given it by the mother, but would not pick up the 
food from the ground. After a time the mother gave it a 
very large piece, so large that the young one could not 
swallow it. but bit a piece from the cracker and let the 
balance fall to the ground. Although directly under the 
young one’s bill, it would not pick up the piece, but flut- 
tered on after its mother. She gave it another large 
piece, and again it dropped a part of it. The mother 
picked this up from the ground, and when the young one 
dropped it next time, it picked it up of its own accord, 
and after that it began to eat from the ground freely, 
and when quite satisfied flew away. 

One day among the bread and crackers given the birds 
was some corn bread; but all the birds coming to feed— 
among them a scarlet tanager—rejected the corn bread, 
and the chippy ate only of the crackers. The afternoon 
following her teaching of the young one to eat bread, the 
old sparrow brought another young one and attempted 
the same tactics, but the one was either too i 
or too young to be taught, had to be fed until it 
away. 


At another time we saw the mother feeding a young 








one, which was evidently older than either of the two 
others spoken of, quite a good sized worm. The young 
sparrow took it from the mother crosswise, when the 
mother immediately took the worm again from the young 
one’s bill and turned it around so that it could be swal- 
lowed endwise. 





While walking in the woods near our house we found 
a young olive-sided flycatcher, just from its nest and un- 
able to fly more than two or three feet at a time. The 
mother bird was much distressed, and flew about making 
a peculiar cry. The young one fluttered to a low bush, 
when the mother rewarded it with an insect which she 
picked from the ground. The mother then called from a 
low shrub nearby, and the young bird tried twice to reach 
it, but each time fell short, and went back to the bush, 
but the next time the young one attempted it, it caught 
with its claws on a limb of the shrub, and after one or 
two attempts succeeded in reaching the limb, which was 
about four feet high. After each attempt the mother 
gave it food. On returning that way two or three hours 
after, I found the young one well up in a cedar tree. The 
mother appeared to be perfectly happy, and the young one 
always ready for its insects. 





What is intelligence and what instinct? 

Why should a bird be afraid of a crow or a hawk and 
not afraid of a hen or a dove? Why should it be afraid 
of a cat or dog and not afraid of a pig or a hare? 

I suppose it is experience combined with —, 


Oyster Bay, L. I. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Migration of Prairie Chickens. 


Curicaco, Ill., August 15.—There is reason to believe, 
as has already been mentioned, that we shall have a fairly 
good season of prairie chicken shooting in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and both the Dakotas this fall. Whether or 
not we call high license a theoretical or practical success, 
either the high licenses or the growing sentiment in favor 
of game protection is slowly beginning to work a benefit 
in the matter of our upland game supply in these Western 
States. It is believed that plenty of good chicken country 
will be found for those who are willing to enjoy them- 
selves temperately on our Western prairies this fall. 

Most of this chicken shooting will be over by the end 
of the first week in September. That is the hottest and 
hardest part of the prairie chicken season, and one which 
cught to be least attractive to the upland shooter. The 
hot weather is hard on the dogs, and birds, although 
fairly well grown, are by no means so strong in the first 
week in September as they are ten days or two weeks 
later. From a keen shooting standpoint, the wonder is 
that so small an interest attaches to the sport of upland 
grouse shooting in late September and October. An old 
time chicken shooter of Chicago said to-day: 

“If I wanted to have a really good chicken shoot, I 
would not cry over the fact that we can’t shoot in Illinois 
for several years. Neither would I go out to Minnesota 
or Dakota. I would wait until about October, when the 
stormy fall weather begins, and then I would go out into 
northwestern Iowa, say in the country along about Spirit 
and Okoboji lakes. Understand, I don’t say that this is 
a good country in the early fall. I only say that it is good 
when the storms have driven the chickens out of Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

“Some say that this migration of prairie chickens does 
not exist, but any well posted man who has shot in the 
West knoWs that these birds do move out of Dakota every 
fall and go north again in the spring. I have seen them in 
droves of two or three hundred flying low and strong. 
When they get into a country which suits them they scat- 
ter among the corn fields, and then they offer shooting 
for the man who understands how to get them, and it is 
shooting on good big birds and under sporty circum- 
stances. I would rather have this shooting on migrating 
birds just at the end of fall and the beginning of winter 
than to kill any number of these half developed young 
birds which anybody can stop in August or September.” 


Asutomobilist and Woodcock. 


On July 4 Mr. N. Landon Hoyt, son of the Chicago 
merchant, Mr. W. M. Hoyt, took a friend in his automo- 
bile and started out along the roads which run north of 
Lake Bluff, a suburb above this city and not very far from 
the Skokie Marsh, which, as is well known, sometimes 
affords a bag of snipe or woodcock. Mr. Hoyt was 
lucky or unlucky enough to kill five woodcock. He was 
followed by wardens Thayer and Edwards, who arrested 
him and his friend as they came back to the automobile, 
the birds being confiscated. The case came up for trial 
before Justice Boyer at Evanston last Monday, and Mr. 
Hoyt was fined $15. There had perhaps been intercession 
made with the powers that be, since, for some reason, 
State Game Commissioner A. J, Lovejoy wired the justice 
asking that the fine be made $15. The justice thereupon 
imposed that fine, covering one bird. It would seem that 
a gentleman able to go about his —s so comfortably, not 
to say luxuriously, might have been able to stand the 
additional $60 for the four woodcock on which he did not 
settle. There is talk about reopening the case, but it is 
difficult to see how this can be done at this date. It is to 
be said in favor of Mr. N. Landon Hoyt that the wood- 
cock which he is reported to have killed are said to have 
been quite clear of all adhering portions of shell, and 
that none of them was killed while sitting upon or ad- 
jacent to the nest which brought it forth. The whole mat- 
ter is the fault of the age, not of Mr. Hoyt. An automo- 
bile is fast, and hence its owner may sometimes be a little 


sooner. 
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3,000 shells to the town of Linton, North Dakota, where 
they pro = to go chido shooting. wae sg shells 
one can a good many birds, hence: , there ma; 

be a good many birds to be killed at — , 


E. Hoven. 
Asuianp Biocx, Chicago, Ill. 





Game Preserves. 


Toronto, August t$.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 

have been much interested in the able contfoversy on the 
question of private game preserves that has recently taken 
flace in Forest AND StrEAm. While there is no law to 
prevent rich men from acquiring large tracts of Jand from 
private parties—nor do I think there ought to be—I am 
decidedly opposed to wealthy men being allowed to obtain 
possession of large portions of the public domain for 
game preserves, to the exclusion of the general public. 
_ The — and fishing instinct is as strongly inherent 
in the men who constitute the backbone and sinew of our 
respective countries as it is in the millionaires. This be- 
ing an admitted fact, is it right, or is it good policy, that 
the men who are building up our respective countries, and 
the men whom our countries would have to depend upon 
for protection and defense from troubles rerutiag from 
international complications, should be debarted from in- 
dulging their love of field sports for the sole benefit and 
interest of the wealthy minority? No doubt game pre- 
serves have become an urgent necessity, and they should 
be established in the most siutable localities in our 
respective countries, and by our tespective governments, 
in the intérests of all, and not for the beneht of a few. 
God forbid that old ene systenis should evef pre- 
vail on this free and manhood making continent. If we 
desiré to inéréase anarchy and dissatisfaction, allow the 
rich men to acquire all the best hunting and fishing 
grounds in our countries, fence them from the roads and 
stick up trespass notices, and by so doing we will suc- 
ceed in building up a dangerous menace to our countries 
that will have disastrous and lasting results. The great 
throbbing mass of humanity requires a safety valve, and if 
we fail to protect the one nature has provided, and keep 
it in good order, trouble will follow, and, as with boilers, 
the explosion will occur when least expected. 

When a boy in England, in the forties of last century, 
I have seen gangs of scowling men from the towns on the 
highways, and ‘eve heard their muttered threats when 
seeing the landowners shooting over the fields that they 
were not allowed to place a foot on without endangering 
their liberty. I have seen miles of forest lands on fire 
during the nesting season of grouse and partridge, the 
result of class legislation. The same causes will produce 
more intensified results in Ametiea, owing to its cosnio- 
politan population, and it will be well fot the future of 
our respective countries if those charged with the ad- 
ministration of public affairs realize befote it is too late 
the urgent necessity of setting apaft 4 number of forest 
resetves available to the general public for all time. It is 
a safe poli¢y for all governments to largely legislate for 
the masses. The classes will look after themselves. 

RANGER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I feel like the victim of a cyclone, and my fellow victim, 
Spears, is a dead cock in the pit! s 

We little dreamed that a genius lay in wait for us who, 
by a sweep of his mighty pen, could wipe out statistics 
and brush away history like chaff, fiot stooping to tiotice 
even argument of reasoti! 

Time has eattied me well into the eighties, and though 
1 have met with many foemen, this Lexden is the noblest 
Cresat of them all. 

His mild and coufteous manhef proves him to belong 
to the true race of hefoes, who, with all their power, are 
ever gentle and generous toward the variquished. 


| Bea and Sig Lishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM, 


Bait and Buoys. 


Pernars it was between the years 1850 and 1870 that 
the Adirondack Mountains began to come noticeably 
under the public eye, and among the first to visit and 
explore its wild secluded regions were the old-time 
sportsman and angler. 

The noble buck, lusty trout, and magnificent scenery 
were tempting inducements to bring wielders of the rod 
and gun in the woods despite the fact of a long hard 
journey over carries and across lakes, together with 
rcugh drives of many miles in buckboards. Yet there 
was a certain fascination about the trip, and although 
eight hours on the train to-day carries us to the heart of 
the woods, one feels as though the old way had a touch 
of primeval wildness that the new one lacks. ; 

It was at this time that the lakes suffered heavily at 
the hands of set-line fishermen. The sheet of water which 
especially concerns the following narrative was once 
almost entirely fished out, but by care and plentiful re- 
stocking has regained a good standard during the past 
ten or fifteen years. Landlocked salmon were planted 
within a recent date, but unfortunately when they reached 
maturity and were ready to spawn, every fish that could 
do so left the lake by the outlet never to return. : 

Rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) have since been put in, 
and still later another layout of salmon. Undoubtedly 
the former as well as the latter would have made their 
escape to running water except for the timely prevention 
of a rubblework dam and wire screen. However, in the 








future, both species will have to console themselves with: 


the deep cold waters of the lake. 

When the first whiff of balsam and other fragrant wood 
odors were wafted in the car window to our expectant 
nostrils on the way up, our thoughts turned to the blue 
jakes and amber streams awaiting us in the Adirondack 

ilderness, and after a safe arrival in cam ) the fishing 
tackle did not long liévidle. Although the light bamboo 


fly-rods of the spring were by no means ignored, the 

tand new bait-rods and juicy earth worms seemed a 
trifle more acceptable to our taste, and evidently,.from a 
later trial, were well suited to a trout’s appetite. 

: Suppose we go down the lake,” said the Veteran one 
morning, shortly after our arrival, “and fish under the 
dam at the outlet. We might get a rainbow, as I have 
an idea some of them ran through the stone work before 
the screen was put in.” 

“All right,” said I, “shall I tell Wallace to dig us a few 
worms?” “Yes,” he answered, “go ahead, and I’ll- get 
some extra tackle to take along.” 

Everything ready, we started about ten o’clock and 
rowed down the lake. 

The outlet from where it leaves the lake narrows to a 
stream of several yards in width and deep enough to pad- 
dle a boat through until the water suddenly plunges and 
foams over an old log dam. 

Moss-covered rocks rise out of the stream in many 
places around which the boat must be carefully guided, 
while on each side rise steep banks and the thick green 
woods. 

One tree with gray, gnarled, upturned roots stretches 
across the water, forming a natural arch under which the 
boat glides. 

_As we passed through this cool, watery pathway two 
silent slate-colored venison hawks flew from tree to tree 
along the shore, and from the woods came the bubbling, 
ecstatic song of a winter wren. 

A few minutes later and we stood on the bit of sandy 
beach overlooking the dam, with the roar of the white 
surging cascade ringing musically in our ears. Soon a 
baited hook sank owittly into the foaming depths, as the 
Veteran let down his line. 

“There’s a trout there, sure,” he said, and at the same 
weet swung out a fat little fortinalis from the boiling 
pool. 


“Now it’s your turn to catch one,” he said to me, “so 
drop in.” The whirling water caught the bait and it dis- 
appeared from sight. 

Almost instantly I felt a sharp nibble, and giving a jerk, 
up came another glistening trout. 

We kept on taking turns dropping in alternately until 
we had some eight or ten brook trout strung on a birch 


twig. 

“f guess we’ve caught them all,” said the Veteran, after 
we had fished for some time without getting a bite. “Why 
don’t you try over on the stone dam? Maybe you can 
catch a few baits, for when we came in I saw some swim- 
ming atoutid there.” 

It didn’t take me long to comply with his suggestion; 
so I picked up the pail and was soon settled comfortably 
out on the stones. Down in the clear depths I could see 
chub, suckers, and red fins moving in and out among 
the foeks, and when I dropped in a worm a bunch of 
fish swatmed afound it, until one of their number was 
jerked suddenly atid tineeremoniously out of the water 
and into the waiting pail. 

“Hey!” I heard the Veteran shout, “I’ve got a rain- 
bow. Come over here.” Some scrambling and hurry 
ensued on my part at his words, and after several narrow 
escapes from a ducking, I managed to reach him in time 
to see a bright shining fish lifted out of the pool and 
swung to a place of safety. 

“He’s a beauty!” I said, gazing down at the glitterin 
iridescent sides of the rainbow. “What will he weigh?” 

“About a pound and a half, I should think,” answered 
the Veteran. “He isn’t as fat as he might be, but his 
coloring is very handsome.” 

Probably this was the last fish that had run out of the 
lake, but tievertheless it gave us a comfortable feeling to 
think the seteen had been put in at an early date. 

Drawing neat noon we stopped fishing and with a sup- 
ply of tfolling bait added to our string of trout, rowed 
for camp. 

Atiother bright sunny morning with a rolling blue and 
white sky ovethead, the Veteran and I went up the arm 
of the lake to our buoy. How many anglers scorn the 
thought of baiting a place and then fishing it, but when 
fish refuse a fly and you want to get a good big lake trout, 
the last named spot often gives you a chance of at least 
hooking a monster. : 

After a half a mile pull we reached the floating block 
which was fastened in the bow, and then out came the 
buoy lines. , A 

“Here’s a bait,” said the Veteran, throwing me a piece 
cf fresh cut chub. “Look out for yourself, or I’ll have 
the first fish,” he continued. , 

“Well, here goes,” I said, casting over and letting out 
line until the sinker struck bottom. : 4 

Up and down moved our wrists to give the proper jig- 
ging motion to the bait, when suddenly the Veteran gave 
a jerk and commenced pulling in rapidly hand over hand. 

“I’ve got him on,” he said, in answer to my inquiry, 
“but he may get off yet.” However, the fish did not have 
much time to think about breaking away, for with a 
splash! zip! flop! the Veteran brought him sailing into 
the boat, a bouncing two-pound speckled trout. 

“Come, come!” said the Veteran to me, “why don’t you 
catch something? Guess you’re a Jonah.” 

“You wait a minute,” I answered, “and you'll see me 
haul in one. Anyway, you’ve got a fish ‘aura’ and I 
haven't.” With this I dropped in a freshly baited hook, 
and as it struck the soft, muddy bottom a sharp tug shook 
the line and I gave a “yank” in reply. 

“He’s on,” I said, pulling in line as fast as I could. 
Nearing the surface the fish made several downward 
rushes that proved he had weight to back his fighting 
vigor, and just as I was about to lift him in there was a 
swirl accompanied by another boring surge toward bot- 
tom; but this was his last effort, and the next minute he 
lay in the basket, glistening in resplendent colors against 
the green ferns. : 4 

“Whew! what a bite,” came from the Veteran’s end 
of the boat, together with a powerful jerk that sent my 
heart into my mouth. “I’ve hooked him, and he’s an old 
settler and no mistake,” he added. “Be ready to net him 
when I tell you.” , 

I could ie the strain on his line was heavy, and as I 
gripped the net tightly I felt not a little tremulous and 
apprehensive as to my landing ability, for I had never 
netted a fish of more than two pounds. Leaning over 
the boat’s side I could faintly discern a phantom-like 


form coming upward that each moment seemed to grow 
larger and larger. Slowly but surely the Veteran drew 
him toward the surface, when, with a heavy plunging 
rush, he took out line and disappeared under the boat. 
A second time he was pulled gently up until he lay ap- 
parently exhausted on his side. 

“Now net him,” said the Veteran, and with shaking 
hands I bent over and slipped it under the shining, mo- 
tionless body. For a second the big lake trout lay rigid 
across the hoop of the net instead of falling into its meshes. 
In that second I managed some way to lift him up. Just 
as I did so and had him over the boat, he gave a flop, the 
hook came out of his jaw, and turning he shot head first 
down through the rotten net meshes and into the bottom 
of the boat. 

The Veteran made a dexterous grab, and seizing him 
under the gills, ended the fish’s gyrations by a blow on the 
head. It was then, I think, that we gave vent to our 
exultation by shouts of triumph. For after we reached 
— they told us our wild yelling had been distinctly 

eard. 

“That is what might be called luck,” said the Veteran, 
surveying the catch. : 

“If I had not netted him with such bad management 
he would have gone, sure,” I added. 

“At any rate we’ve got him safe,” he answered, “and 
now we'll go home and weigh him.” 

About twenty minutes later when we had our Cristivo- 
mer namaycush hung on the scales, he pulled them down 
to a plumb eight pounds, and the pair of speckled trout 
weighed two pounds each. 

As a concluding remark I have but one thing to say, 
and that is that a little luck added to your fishing outhe 
will never be amiss. CAMILLA, 


The Maine Season. 


Bancor, Me., August 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Maine trout are still rising to the fly, and in many of the 
inland and more highly elevated waters in good numbers, 
but there is a comparative lull in the sport in the State 
in general. Those who get to the lakes at the right time, 
however. are finding the fish ready to take a red ibis with 
a good deal of snap, although one visitor to an inland lake 
tcld the writer this week that he much preferred perch at 
this time to the trout, and as certain of the Maine lakes 
are stocked with this excellent pan fish, he is having his 
desire gratified as many times a day as he cares for them. 

The season at the Bangor salmon pool has been one of 
surprises, and although there still remain a week or two 
in which it will be lawful to take these fish on a fly in 
Maine waters, the chances are against many more being 
landed at this pool. From the first of the season the fish- 
ing has been very poor, in fact has resulted in a total of 
scarcely more than a third of last year’s catch, when 120 
fish were brought to the gaff. In consequence of last 
season’s sport, which was the best enjoyed here for many 
years, anglers had looked somewhat hopefully—yet fear- 
fully—toward this year, fearfully because of the very er- 
tatic character of the pool, which has ever been a place 
of surprises; the majority of anglers not experts being 
greatly surprised when they hooked a fish, or as much 
surprised when weeks of vain fishing didn’t bring them a 
rise. 

The principal surprise of this season has been the catch- 
ing of salmon late in the sesason, for until this year no 
salmon have been taken, if indeed fished for, after the 
middle of July, when the down river weirs are taken up 
and the salmon have, for the first time in the season, free 
access to the river. It has been urged that as salmon can 
be taken in Canadian rivers until the latter part of the 
summer, so the Penobscot ought to be able to do as well, 
but the average angler has not been venturesome enough 
to face criticism by trying the pool in late July and 
August. This year, however, several have kept at the 
sport right along, and to the surprise of most people July 
and August have maintained a very fair average in the 
number of salmon taking the fly, although they have been 
far more difficult to hook and slower to rise to the fly 
than earlier in the season. J. H. Peavey, whose expert- 
ness in salmon fishery at the pool is well known, has taken 
eight fish since the fifteenth of July, the date at which 
the fishing usually ends. Three of these were taken in one 
day, and the last was a bouncer, weighing twenty pounds, 
which Mr. Peavey hooked and landed all alone on the 
11th inst., striking his fish when he had been on the pool 
scarcely five minutes. This is believed to be the latest 
date that a fish was ever landed at the Bangor salmon 
pool since fly-fishing began there. That the salmon are 
willing to rise to the fly when they get even further up 
the river has been proven time and again in spite of the 
contention of several old fishermen to the contrary, and 
recently a Bangor sportsman camping at Millinockett 
Lake hooked a big fellow that would weigh, he thought, 
fully eighteen pounds, in the Millinockett stream, a short 
distance below the lake. Having only a light rod and no 
net or gaff he was obliged to try a long fight, and, as the 
fish neared a big boulder in midstream it broke, passed 
completely over the rock and shook the hook from its 
mouth. The same angler brought into camp a few days 
ago two sea salmon of small size, probably a pound or 
two in weight, caught in the same stream while casting 
for trout. 

The queerest looking salmon ever landed at the Bangor 
pool was among those taken by Mr. Peavey this month, 
but unfortunately he did not recognize the scientific value 
of his prize and took it home to cut up for the table, 
although he did save the head intact, and is having it 
mounted by a taxidermist so as to preserve its peculiari- 
ties. The upper jaw was entirely missing, the snout pene 
turned in under itself, so that the lower jaw project 
some little way beyond the upper, giving the head a most 
singular appearance. The cause of the deformity, and 
how the fish could manage to attain a weight of ten 
pounds, is considerable of a wonder to local fishermen, 
and various theories have been advanced as to the cause. 
The writer understands, however, that it did not affect the 
flavor of the fish, which proved excellent eating. 4 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland, whose coming to Maine 
has been heralded every year for many seasons, is at last 
actually in this State to try the bass fishing, the of 
Joe Jefferson at the latter's camp on Moss in 
Meddybemps Lake in eastern Washington county. This 
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lake is a fine bass lake, and has for years furnished the 
residents of Calais and vicinity an abundant supply of the 
— and largest bass to be found in that part of the 
tate, if, indeed, it can be surpassed within Maine’s bor- 
ders. Almost immediately after he reached the lake, Mr. 
Cleveland got out his tackle and made a cast from the 
landing, a four-pound bass rising to it and furnishing a 
good bit of sport. It was an auspicious beginning, and 
showed the veteran angler what he might have been en- 
joying long ago if he had but listened to the true stories 
of Maine fishing which do not need any amplifying to 
give them zest. The truth about Maine trout, Maine sal- 
mon, Maine togue, and Maine bass is big enough as it is. 
Visitors to those lakes and ponds where white perch 
abound, report that the big fellows are coming to the 
surface these August days, and if one is quick and watch- 
ful he can secure some splendid pan fish and have a taste of 
lively if short sport by casting for them with the fly. They 
will take almost anything in the way of a fly if they'll take 
it at all, and perch weighing a pound and a half to two 
pounds and even larger are not unusual when caught in 
this way. For some reason it seems to be only the very 
large perch, usually caught only on the troll, that rise to 
the fly, consequently the fly-caster is right in the swim 
when he comes across a school of perch waiting for his 
first cast. Hersert W. Rowe. 


Massachusetts Fish and Game. 


Boston, August 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
new boat which the Massachusetts Commissioners have 
had built for enforcing the game laws was launched at 
East Boston a few days since, and named the Scoter. 

It is a naphtha launch 30 feet long and is capable of 
making 12 knots an hour. Warden Otis Thayer, ot 
Quincey, is in command, and he will make her a terror 
to catchers of short lobsters and violaters of the laws 
against wildfowl shooting on water. 

As a result of a competitive examination to test the fit- 
ness of candidates for the office of paid deputy, Mr. H. 
A. Bent, of Franklin, was appointed a few days ago, and 
while in the discharge of his duties in enforcing the lob- 
ster law in the market of F. E. Sherman, of Fall River, 
on Tuesday, he was set upon by several men and driven 
from the place. He, however, succeeded in taking with 
him several shorts and caused the proprietor to be 
brought into court. ; 

In company with Warden G. C. Paradis he has caused 
the arrest of six men for illegal fishing in Watuppa Pond. 

Several complaints have come to the writer during the 
past year of violations on that lake, and it is to be hoped 
“the game is up” with the vandals who have been guilty 
of breaking the law. 

Mr. Herbert E. Tuck, of Haverhill, one of the tireless 
workers of the Central Committee representing the 
Haverhill Gun Club, writes that from reports which have 
come to him from many sportsmen in his section there are 
indications of good fall shooting of both quail and 
partridge. Similar reports are coming in from some other 
sections of the State. 


Cleveland and Jefferson. 


The ex-President and the actor have been having sport 
at Lake Meddybemps, Maine. The former is reported to 
have landed a 6-pound salmon, the largest ever taken 
from the lake at one fishing. They also took the finest 
string of bass ever taken from the lake at one fishing. 

Mr. Charles B. Jefferson, son of the actor, has a camp 
on this lake, which, by the way, furnishes good sport in 
the proper season for bird shooting. Both ex-President 
Cleveland and Mr. Jefferson are expected to be present at 
the annual dinner of the Old Colony Club to occur on 
August 28. 

A large number of sportsmen from the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston are taking a vacation with 
its pleasant accompaniment of angling on the great lakes 
of the Rangeleys and Moosehead, and fly-fishing has been 
improving of late. 

The writer has found the last half of August to be a 
good time for woods life. The black flies are gone, and 
as for mosquitoes, one must go provided with an antidote 
for them at all times till the frosts come. Inquiries are 
being made as to where and how to obtain the hunting 
licenses in Maine and New Hampshire. To all such my 
reply has been write to Hon. L. T. Carleton, Augusta, 
Me., or Hon. N, Wentworth, Hudson Centre, N. H., they 
being chairmen of the commissioners of their respective 
States. CENTRAL. 


Pleasant Hours at Tracadie. 


THE northern coast of Prince Edward Island, which 
borders upon the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is justly cele- 
brated for its fisheries. 

While it must be extremely cold and bleak in winter, 
yet in summer the residents of the capital, Charlottetown, 
and of other southern and inland towns flock to the north 
for the sailing, bathing, and fishing, and-the hotels are 
filled for their brief season. 

Near one of these hotels, beside an almost landlocked 
harbor, I had the good fortune to be located the past 
month. 

I said good fortune advisedly, as by great good luck I 
got domiciled in the home of a hospitable well-to-do 
farmer, who was also personally interested in the deep 
sea fisheries, and in consequence I saw far more of the 
native life than had I put up at a hostelry. 

The people of this particular hamlet were descendants 
of the Scotch Highlanders, their ancestors having been 
loyal followers of “Prince Charlie,” and they themselves 
remain good, honest, faithful Catholics to this day. Pro- 
ceeding along the coast one also comes upon settlements 
of French, for this whole region was formerly a part of 
the celebrated Acadia. Sailing necessarily took up much 
of the-time, as we went from ten to twenty-five miles 
each trip, sometimes getting becalmed, and often pre- 
vented from venturing out at all; consequently it was only 
upon six days that I had any deep-sea fishing, and then 
mostly in the intervals when my host and his mate were 
attending their nets and securing the mackerel, so beauti- 
fully iridescent when first caught. 

To silence a “Doubting Thomas” who had spent the 


eyening with me prior to my departure from New York, 


—~—-_ 





1 kept a record of each day’s catch, and also of the actual 
time spent in fishing. In the dozen hours my line was out, 
; ae the good luck to secure 102 cod, 8 haddock, and 1 
ake. 
These ran from two to twenty pounds, and afforded 
good sport, for although I necessarily used a hand line 


. for the average depth.of twenty fathoms, still it was of 


braided linen and as light as could be utilized without 
cutting the fingers, while the hook was a Sproat, about 
two-thirds the size of a regular cod hook, and the sinker 
just one-quarter the weight ordinarily used. The cod 
run larger in the autumn, and I saw some of forty 
pounds caught in trawling at this season, though I think 
these larger fish run mainly at night. 

It is needless to add that the pleasure and health of the 
sport were greatly enhanced by the delightful sails under 
the guidance of so good a skipper as Capt. McDonald, 
and the appetite made short work of the bountiful 
luncheons prepared by his excellent wife. 

Such times as it was expedient to venture out upon the 
Gulf, I fished in the harbor for flounders and blue perch 
(Tautogolabrus adspersus), the latter averaging three- 
quarters of a pound, the largest a pound and’a quarter, 
and one morning I succeeded in catching over a hundred 
of these very fair pan-fish. 

Four days I spent on fresh water at Campbell’s Pond, 
a picturesque sheet where the privilege of fishing could 
be obtained from its genial owner for a small stipend. 
In this small landlocked pond I basketed, forty-eight 
white perch (Morone americana) and thirty-five speckled 
trout. 

These white perch proved excellent fighters on a light 
rod and the trout resembled their kindred everywhere, a 
joy to catch and to behold. The latter were lighter 
colored than the ordinary run of lake trout, as they could 
visit the sea at intervals, and, like other anadromous 
parrs, were silvery as well as golden. 

The largest I caught weighed exactly two pounds, but 
the smaller ones proved by far the better pan-fish, the 
larger ones being chippy and dry. The nine days I spent 
in fishing will always afford me pleasant recollections of 
the “Garden of the Gulf,” as the island is often ~~ 

New York, August, 1908. 


Nebraska Waters. 


FRANK PARMELEE—the old Omaha champion wing shot 
--writes that the tarpon fishing in the Gulf this season is 
better than it has been for years. “It is the greatest 
sport in the world,” goes on Frank. “The tarpon is as 
game a big sea fish as lives, and right here they range 
irem five to seven and one-half feet in length, and it is 
easy to imagine the excitement they can kick up when 
they once get on. I am sending Walter Kinnear, of the 
Omaha Gun Company, a mounted six-footer, the second 
one I ever caught.” 





A Missouri Valley correspondent writes me to know 
whether fish sleep, and perhaps the Forest AND STREAM 
may feel inclined to answer the question. As for 
myself, I will boldly say that during my long ex- 
perience as a rover of the woods and waters I have spent 
much time in studying the character and habits of our 
dumb creatures, and I have often caught asleep many 
species of fish. It is no uncommon thing to catch black 
bass asleep, as any of our old local anglers will verify. 





State Game Warden George L. Carter and his deputies 
are having hot old times with the illegal prairie chicken 
shooters, and hardly a day passes but what they make an 
arrest or two. The difficulty so far is in securing con- 
victions, but Warden Carter has done fairly well in this 
line, and is determined to keep the good work up until a 
healthy respect for the law is established throughout the 
State. The warden says, owing to the multiplicity of 
new bills presented to the Legislature last winter, that the 
impression got abroad that one of these had become a 
law changing the date of opening the chicken season from 
October 1 to September 1. But there was no change made 
in the game laws whatever, and the open season begins as 
heretofore on October 1. A big effort was made, how- 
ever, and urged by the warden and his subordinates, to 
bring about this very change, but, happily, through my 
own persistent endeavor, this was prevented. October 1 
is plenty early enough to begin shooting chicken in this 
State. By that time they are in simply perfect condition 
for the table, and are strong of wing, and in a measure 
able to cope with the all-devastating gunner. 





Superintendent O’Brien of the State hatcheries, is now 
upon a trip along the Missouri River catching the young 
fish in the ooaliouth and backwater districts. He has 
saved many thousand sand pike of this year’s hatch, be- 
sides a vast number of croppies and a good many black 
bass, all of which have been transported and deposited in 
likely waters throughout the State. While down in Cass 
county the superintendent caught a fifty-five pound white 
catfish in the Missouri, which is the largest specimen of 
this variety ever caught in Nebraska, and it will be for- 
warded to the World’s Fair at St. Louis for exhibition 
during the big show next summer. 





W. W. Bingham writes me from Long Pine, this State, 
that the trout fishing—both rainbow and speckled—was 
never so good in Pine Creek as it is this summer. On 
Sunday afternoon, between the hours of 3 and 4, he 
caught 29 rainbows, the largest tipping the scales at 
3% pounds. Mr. B. added: “I am a tyro with the cast- 
ing rod, and am willing to stake my reputation for 
veracity that an expert could have more than tripled my 
catch in the same length of time. As it was, I would have 
landed a number more had I not been driven in by a ter- 
rific electrical storm.” 

Long Pine Creek is one of the prettiest, most pictur- 
esque and peculiar little streams in the world, dash- 
ing, as it does, like a wild horse through a rift in the 
earth that was probably made in prehistoric days by some 
awful seismic disturbance. The water is cold, sparkling, 
and of matchless quality, and roars and tumbles and leaps 
along down through this rocky rent in the earth between 
wild ragged walls out of which the fork pine and dwarf 
oaks and cottonwoods thrust their scrubby arms and give 
to the red and gray rocks a delightful tinge of emerald. 


In all my travels from the Aroostook to the Columbia I 
have never encountered a wilder and more entrancing 
revelation of nature’s wonders than in this self-same 
we little torrent tearing through the bowels of the 
earth like something demoniacal. Fifty yards from the 
edge of the escarpment looking down upon this thrill- 
ing conglomeration of water, rock and verdure, no one 
would suspect that there was any sort of a water way 
within one hundred miles. There is nothing to forewarn 
one of its existence. It cuts right through the level 
desert, with no upheavals of earth or line of surface vege- 
tation to indicate its presence. A few steps and you are 
upon its very brink, there to halt, to e, and to wonder. 

Strange as it is, it has only been of late that the outers 
and sportsmen out here have began to realize the boon 
this wondrous little stream affords them; a surfeit of 
wild and rhythmous beauties in a scenic way, and as 
magnificent trout fishing as can be obtained in the distant 
mountains. Camping parties this summer are more fre- 


‘quent than ever before, and in the years to come it is 


bound to prove the resort de resistance of all this re- 
sourceful country. The most interesting points and 
stretches of Pine Creek are pleasingly accessible from 
either Long Pine or Bassett, where all necessary supplies 
and the best of living can be secured at reasonable rates. 
And the trout are not the one attrac:ion here for the 
sportsman, for the adjacent country is one of the best 
prairie chicken grounds in the world, and fall and spring 
the near by sloughs and marshes swarm with wildfowl. 





Black bass are again rising encouragingly at Lake 
Washington and other near by waters, and local anglers 
are again in clover. Just now the best bait for casting is 
the big green crawfish, although the grass frog is always 
tempting, and the shiner is never bad. Care should be 
taken, however, not to use too heavy a sinker when cast- 
ing with a crawfish or minnow; the latter being the most 
easily attained here, is generally used. If hooked properly 
through the back and not weighted too heavily, the min- 
now will try to get out of the way the instant he sees 
a big bass bearing down upon him. An important char- 
acteristic of the bass is that he will head up or down the 
lake by the hour with all kinds of little fish swimming 
complacently around him and not show the slightest incli- 
nation to take a gulp at them, but the moment he sees a 
little fellow trying to get out of his reach he immediately 
recollects that he wants something to eat and he goes for 
his victim like a streak of lightning. That is the reason 
that a good many anglers who go fishing day after day 
with their live bait loaded down with too much sinker 
rarely get a strike and more rarely a fish. Of course, 
this rule about the minnow does not always work in the 
same way, for oftentimes old Micropterus is out for 
gore after having fasted for an unusual period, then he 
will go anywheres and to any ends to satisfy his wants, 
and will sink his teeth into anything within reach. Our 
bass out here, however, seldom get into that condition. 
The trouble is they get too much to eat. 





George Giacomni, one of our wealthy young sportsmen, 
is encamped with a party of Eastern friends up on Hack- 
berry Lake in Cherry county, near the famous ducking 
grounds of E. Stilwell. They are having great sport with 
the bass in Hackberry, and the best kind of sicklebilled 
curlew and upland plover. I am indebted to Mr. Gia- 
comni for a half dozen young curlew, and when I say 
that they beat young chicken a block I am expressing it 
mildly. By the way, this sand hills lake country is one of 
the greatest breeding grounds for sicklebilled curlew 
there is in the country, and in any part of it throughout 
the month of August the shooting on the young birds is 
unsurpassed. This year the crop is proving a big one. 
The opposite, however, is the case with the uplands. 
Since the first day I was afield with the Barrister and we 
bagged seventeen, I have been out a number of times 
and found the birds exceedingly scarce. In this connec- 
tion the following note from one of Nebraska’s best 
known sportsmen will not come amiss: 

“SHELBY, Neb., Aug. 8.—Sandy Griswold: Have delayed 
writing you, hoping I would be able to ask you up to en- 
joy a good old time plover shooting, but up to date the 
birds are almost absolutely minus. The ranchers north 
of here tell me that the extreme wet and backward 
weather has almost wholly destroyed the hatch. 

“H. C. Breese.” 

Roundabout Shelby has always been a famous resort 
for the birds en route south for their August condition- 
ing grounds. In the past one hundred a day to a single 
gun was nothing particularly worthy of mention. 





A letter to the writer from General Manderson, ex- 
United States Senator from Nebraska, says that the 
pleasure of good trout fishing is known only to the ini- 
tiated. The capture of the confiding bass, some think, is 
easy compared with the landing of a full grown and ex- 
perienced trout. No member of the finny tribe makes a 
bolder or more vigorous fight for life than these game 
denizens of our mountain lakes and streams. In most of 
the trout streams of the country a trout weighing from a 
half to two pounds is the only experience, and men who 
whip the Eastern streams feel proud of a basket con- 
taining trout of from six to eight inches in length. Up 
in this, the Big Horn country, such insignificant members 
of the trout species are not taken from the water, but 
thrown back unharmed to grow to respectable dimensions. 
The fishing in all the streams of northwestern Wyoming 
that flow from the mountains to the plains below is of an 
extraordinary character, and up in the heart of the moun- 
tains are numerous lakes where trout of the largest dimen- 
sions are to be found. Years ago, through the exertions 
of the members of the Dome Lake Club very largely, 
these streams were stocked with several species of trout, 
the native trout being crossed with the rainbow and 
salmon trout. The result has been a very gamy fish run- 
ning to a large size. 

One of the most expert fishermen, and perhaps the 
champion fly-caster of the United States, is Heyward G. 
Leavitt. He caught a very large number of trout, rang- 
ing from 4 to sie unds in weight, in some of the small 
streams back of Sheridan. All of these trout resorts, I 
will say for the benefit of Omaha and anglers in general, 
are easy of access from the Billings line of the Burling- 
ton railroad. To fish in the streams running through the 
Crow reservation a permit must be obtained from the 
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Indian but this is never refused to any reputable 
party. e Dome Lake Club is a private organization, 


with a membership of twenty-five, which owns a large 
body of land in the heart of the Big Horh Mountains at 
about 9,000 feet elevation. The grounds belonging to 
the club are private property, and only for the use and 
enjoyment of the members of the club and their guests, 
but there is a vast territory and many miles of stream 
open to the public where the keenest enjoyment of the 
disciples of Izaak Walton can be had. Come up. 

Clark Hayes and Fred Conroy have just left for the 
Rainy River country on the Manitoba line on a three 
weeks’ muscallonge hunt. SANDY GRISWOLD. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Wisconsin Fishing Country. 


Mr. Austin Lynch, of Canton, Ohio, is referred to 
this office by his friend, the metal boat man, Mr. W. H. 
Mullins, of Salem, Ohio, for advice on a fishing trip in 
Wisconsin. -Mr. Lynch asks more especially regarding the 
Plum Lake and Star Lake district in the lower muscal- 
lunge region of Wisconsin. In reply, I would say that 
Plum Lake and Star Lake are much like other waters of 
that country to-day, rather problematical in the matter of 
muscallunge. Plum Lake I should think better than Star 
Lake for muscallunge, as it is not fished quite so much in 
the winter time by residents. One might or might not 
get a good muscallunge there, but he would be pretty 
sure to get walleyed pike and bass in considerable num- 
bers. The St. Germaine waters below Plum Lake are 
easily enough accessible, and here there is a big ‘lunge 
taken once in a while, as well as bass and walleyed pike. 
Above Star Lake, the late terminal of the branch of the 
St. Paul Railway, there are several other lakes which 
afford as good chances for muscallunge as any of the 
waters of that district, not to mention an abundance of 
bass and pike. Therefore, on the whole, Mr. Lynch 
would seem to be pretty safe in making Plum Lake his 
headquarters. 

He might do almost as well if he stopped at the town 
of Minocqua, from which the spur of the aforementioned 
road swings off. There are several lakes right at Minoc- 
qua, and southwest of there are Squirrel Lake, Squaw 
Lake, Stone Lake, and a lot of others. In any of these 
waters one can get walleyed pike and bass fishing. 

As to the muscallunge, it is in the first place a question 
of season, and in the second place a question of weather. 
There is no doubt in my mind at least that muscallunge 
shed their teeth in the summer time, and that during that 
time the large ones do not rise freely to the spoon. I 
should think September or October safer, therefore, than 
July or August; and of course if one expects to take 
muscallunge he should take advantage of the rough and 
cloudy days rather than expect to strike his fish in bright 
and quiet weather. When Mr. Lynch goes through here, 
if I can be of any further assistance, it will be a great 
pleasure. I don’t think he would be far wrong in making 
either Plum Lake or Minocqua his central point. Squirrel 
Lake and John Hebden’s place are well spoken of by 
friends who have tried them. 


Drowned by a Pickerel. 


Recent mention was made of the death by drowning in 
the Mississippi River near La Crosse of a young man, 
William Renz, who was pulled overboard by a big cat- 
fish which he had hooked. Day before yesterday a similar 
accident occurred near this city. John Davidson 
was fishing in the Calumet River, near Ham- 
mond, Ind., in the same boat with his brother, 
Fred Davidson. The two were out on a camp- 
ing trip near Clarke station. As they were fishing 
in the river John hooked some kind of a big fish which is 
thought to have been a pickerel, and either the strength of 
the fish or the excitement of the moment caused him to 
lose his balance. The boat was overturned and John 
Davidson sank never to rise, his brother Fred being 
rescued with great difficulty. These two incidents coming 
so close together and being so unusual in their nature, are 
of singular though melancholy interest. 


Detachable Fly-Book. 


Mr. Geo. D. Barron, of Rye, N. Y., writes: “In the 
issue of Forest AND STREAM for July 18, I notice refer- 
ence to a fly-book with detachable leaves mentioned as 
being made by Mr. McLeod. If the same is regularly 
manufactured for sale by this gentleman, will you kindly 
piace this letter where it will bring me an illustrated 
description of the said book, with advice as to cost, etc.” 

Mr. John D. McLeod, of Milwaukee, is purely an ama- 
teur tackle maker, and, as I have often said, is the 
cleverest in this line I have ever known. One could not 
purchase one of these fly-books of him, I presume, for a 
thousand dollars, but he would no doubt be quite willing 
to give specifications to anyone inquiring in the proper 
manner. I have found this friend very resourceful and 
ingenious in angling expedients, and quite as good 
natured and obliging as he is resourceful. 


The Jugs and the Frogs. 


There met by chance in the Forest AND STREAM office 
here yesterday two gentlemen, one from St. Louis, Mo., 
and one from Vicksburg, Miss., and naturally they fell 
to comparing fishing notes. : 

“We sometimes have a little fun down in our country,” 
said the Vicksburg gentleman, Mr. Thomas Dickson, “in 
fishing for the alligator gars which infest the snaggy 
bayous and lagoons of that district. We use a live bait 
which we fasten to a jug as a float. You know down in 
our country we are not strenuous all the time, so we put 
out these jugs and sit in the boat and watch them. When 
a big gar gets hold of the bait he makes off at express 
speed, and the jug will sometimes throw up a white stream 
of foam as high as your head. There are a good many 
logs and snags in those waters, and it not infrequently 
happens that the fish smashes his jug against some obsta- 
cle, and in that case he gets away. Not even a big gar 
can keep a jug under water very long. We just follow 
along after the jug and presently we are in at the finish 
of the chase.” ; 

The St. Louis gentleman, Judge H., mused for a time. 
“This sport of jugging for big fish,” said he, “is 





by no means peculiar to’ your locality, but is of general 
knowledge and practice. It is, as you may have heard, 
very frequently employed on the Missouri River, where 
“jugging for cats” is at times a popular form of amuse- 
ment. I am reminded in this connection of the most cele- 
brated jugging expedition which ever went up the Big 
Muddy. That was in 1864, at a time when I was still a 
young man in that country. A friend of mine by the 
name of McGee, later very famous and wealthy in Kan- 
sas City, had a party of Eastern capitalists whom he was 
very desirous of entertaining. Mr. McGee was in the real 
estate business, and hence you may see the reasons for his 
wishing to make a good impression. As grand opera 
didn’t then exist on the banks of the Kaw, Mr. McGee 
planned a little jugging expedition for his Eastern guests. 
He chartered a steamboat and placed on its deck about a 
dozen skiffs, together with as many big jugs, which, when 
tightly corked, were to serve as the floats, after the time 
honored custom in this sort of angling. 

“Mr, McGee had always found the best success with live 
frogs in this kind of fishing, the big river catfish seeming 
to take very kindly to the speckled beauties. He steamed 
up the river from Kansas City to a point below Leaven- 
worth, and then, after carefully attaching a line to each 
jug, baited each hook with a live frog and cast the outfit 
overboard. Mr. McGée himself appeared happy, but 
whether he had his eye most on the jugs or the capitalists, 
I leave it for you to decide. 

“Well, the procession went down the Missouri River at 
a pretty swift clip for some time, the steamboat following 
in the rear. They ran the whole stream as far as Kan- 
sas City, and not a jug was seen to tip or bob all the way 
down the stream—not a nibble, not catfish enough for one 
plate of chowder. Mr. McGee was as much puzzled as he 
was enraged. The men who took out the jugs at the end 
of the day’s sport found the cause of it. Each jug had 
been baited with a live frog, and each frog had discovered 
that he had a safe and comfortable means of locomotion 
close at hand. He climbed out of the water on to the jug, 
and thus had a safe journey down stream. It is not 
recorded that Mr. McGee sold any town lots to those 
visitors from the East.” 


For the Henry Lake Country. 


Mayor Carter H. Harrison, of this city, Mr. Graham H. 
Harris, president of the school board, Mr. Edward Elli- 
cott, city electrician, and Colonel W. H. Haskell, of the 
school board, leave to-morrow or Monday evening for a 
two or three weeks’ trip trout fishing in the Snake River 
and tributaries, west of the Henry Lake district, below 
the Yellowstone Park. The gentlemen go in via Poca- 
tello Junction to Moneida. Messrs. Harris, Ellicott, and 
Haskell fished this same district last year and had fine 
success. The gentlemen will return early in September, 
and anticipate a very pleasant experience in the West. 


Back From Wisconsin, 


Messrs. George Duddleston and Hugh O'Neill, of the 
city hall, mentioned recently as starting for a fishing trip 
in Wisconsin, are back to-day, and report 107 muscal- 
lunge, bass, and walleyed pike. Their largest muscallunge 
weighed only 17 pounds, but they had other smaller ones 
in abundance to satisfy them. They went in at Minocqua. 


Michigan Bass Country. 


Mr. Fred Taylor, of this city, one of our old time 
sportsmen, and in the early days engaged in the sporting 
goods trade in this city, is back this week from a visit 
with his friend, Mr. Henry A. Sloan, who has a country 
place near Base Line Lake, near Gobleville, Mich., some 
twenty-one miles from South Haven. The latter town is 
reached handily by boat from Chicago, and Mr. Taylor 
thinks he has discovered a bass country very much worth 
keeping in mind by Chicago anglers. There are numbers 
of lakes in that vicinity, which lies some eighteen miles 
north of Paw Paw Lake. Among the waters found pro- 
ductive of good bass are Duck Lake, Muskrat Lake, Eagle 
Lake, Mud Lake, etc. Mr. Taylor says that he will soon 
be going over there again for his fall campaign with the 
bass. The latter have not been biting very well for the 
past two or three weeks, but in September or October 
will go on the feed. Mr. Taylor says there is good quail 
shooting near Gobleville, and some grouse also not very 
far away. He thinks that he and his friend, Mr. Sloan, 
are in quite a sporty little country, and one easily accessi- 
ble from this city. 

By the way, Mr. Taylor is a great trout fisherman, and 
in speaking with him of the Waushara county region of 
Wisconsin he told me that he used to shoot prairie 
chickens all over that country years ago, and at that time 
there was not a trout in any of those Waushara waters 
which now abound in them. He said that the chickens 
and sharp-tailed grouse would take to the tamarack 
swamps, and in such localities afforded keen cover shoot- 
ing. I was able to tell him that some chicken shooting 
is still to be had in that very district, which now is much 
more thickly settled and which offers angling as well as 
shooting attractions. 


The Lauderdale District. 


A friend just back from the Lauderdale chain reports 
very good sport at bass fishing last week, and all the 
squirrels in the neighboring woods that one could aslg 
He passed a very pleasant week in camp in that region. 


A Long Snake, 


Forest AND STREAM has immortalized the duck story of 
our friend Eddie Price, an old time shooter of this city, 
who once killed so many ducks that he “couldn’t pile 
them all in one pile.” That wasn’t bad as a story, but 
there has come to light to-day the record of a Texas rat- 
tlesnake which must have been a good deal of a snake in 
its way. My informant says that it was as “long as a 
railroad track.” This is indefinite but extensive. 


The Largest ’Lunge. 

The largest ‘lunge yet reported remains that taken by 
John Haskell in Winona Lake, Minn., 35 pounds. This is 
the season record so far as known at date. 

Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


The following are the records of the meeting of the 


Chicago Fly-Catsing Club on August 8: 











Acc’y & Del’cy. Del’éy, Bait, . 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
H. 99 1-6 
N. 97 2-3 
G. 97 5-6 
B. 9 2-3 
E. 94 1-3 
E. 98 1-2 
F. 97 5-6 
H. 98 1-6 
El 75 5-6 
Cc. 97 1-6 
A. 98 1-2 
F. r 88 1-3 
Re-entries: 

i  ciddicéovervdcchcawevace 98 

N. C. Heston.... 2 

G. A. Hinterleitner % 2-3 
Elmer E. Pierce 84 

E. Houca. 


AsHLanD Biocx, Chicago, III. 


A View of Catalina Fishing. 


THERE are a great many people in California, neither 
new nor young nor wealthy, who will never make sports- 
inen nor men. Much is forgiven to a raw country, and 
to a people not yet adjusted to their new environments ; 
but if we are fit and entitled to do half the bragging of 
California that we like to do, public sentiment here must 
soon crystallize in lines which will make impossible cer- 
tain things which now discredit our humanity, our com- 
mon sense, and our courage. At that wonderful resort cf 
Catalina Island, one of the most striking sea resorts in 
the world, and certainly without a rival in the United 
States, the massacre of fish is somewhat unworthy of 
Digger Indians—and, in fact, impossible to Diggers. It 
is only people who have been civilized beyond their brains 
that can do such things. Parties there go out and catch 
every fish they can. It is a mark of the undeveloped 
mind not to know when one has enough; and these people 
seem never to have enough. Day after day tons upon 
tons of fish, caught by half-baked anglers, are brought 
into Avalon to be shown off, to be photographed with 
their proud captors, and then hauled far out and dumped 
into the ocean, lest they breed pestilence along the shore. 
Now, it is not too much to say that there is no other 
country in the world where this would be possible. No 
savage tribe on earth, no dago community, no village of 
Spanish seaboard peasants, no Guinea negroes, no canni- 
bals on the Amazon, ever do such things. People who can 
do this would do anything—if they had the nerve. It may 
look like a far comparison, but it is the same maggot that 
breeds mobs. A man who would catch 500 trout in a day 
because he could and let 400 of them be wasted, has no 
real morals. He may be an esteemed citizen—but it is 
only because he is afraid of the law or the disgrace made 
and provided against common criminals. He is neither 
brave, nor gentle, nor quite honest. Such a person should 
be constitutionally disfranchised from the use of the rod. 
He is not only an insult to decent sportsmen, he is a rob- 
ber of his own grandchildren. The Pacific is large water; 
but it has its boundaries. There are a good many fish, 
but they have an end. Already the “fish-hog” all along 
the California coast has seriously decimated the fish. If 
public opinion allows him to keep both his porcine feet in 
the trough, the time will come, and very soon, when there 
will not be fish for those that need them. 

It is time for the class of Americans who are up- 
building California to a marvel among all commonwealths, 
to rate these offenders as they deserve; and if there can 
be no law to punish a man who kills a hundred pounds of 
yellow-tail to dump into the ocean, there can be, at least, 
the visible contempt of decent people. Of all the good 
things that Roosevelt has said, nothing was manlier nor 
truer than his warning that “no section of the country 
must be used to be skinned for the benefit of the few in 
a little while;” and the people who grossly, ignorantly 
and cowardly skin the ocean of its food supply, and its 
true sport, are as much public enemies as those who 
destroy the forests upon which our watersheds (and so 
our life) depend, or vandals of any other sort—Chas.. F. 
Lummis in Out West. 


Sir Walter Scott on Angling. 


THOUGH we have wetted a line in our time, we are far 
from boasting of more than a very superficial knowledge 
of the art, and possess no part whatever of the scientific 
information which is necessary to constitute the philo- 
sophical angler. Yet we have read our Walton as well 
as others; and, like the honest keeper in the New Forest, 
when we endeavor to form an idea of paradise, we always 
suppose a trout stream going through it. The art itself 
is peculiarly seductive, requires much ingenuity, and yet 
is easily reconciled to a course of quiet reflections, as, 
step by step, we ascend a devious brook, opening new 
prospects as we advance, which remind us of a good un- 
ambitious man’s journey through this world, wherein 
changing scenes glide past him with each its own interest, 
until evening falls, and life is ended. We have, indeed, 
often thought that angling alone offers to man the degree 
of half-business, half-idleness, which the fair sex find in 
their needle work or knitting, which, employing the hands, 
leaves the mind at liberty, and occupying the attention so 
far as is necessary to remove the painful sense of a 
vacuity, yet yields room for contemplation, whether upon 
things heavenly or earthly, cheerful or melancholy. 

We may inform our reader, supposing him more 
ignorant than ourselves, that not all the love of rural 
scenery which is inspired by Walton—not all the instruc- 
tions in practice which may be collected from this work, 
the composition of that far more illustrious successor, 
who has condescended to be his imitator, will ever make 
an angler out of one who is not gifted with certain natural 
qualifications for that amusement. No degree of zealous 
study will supply the want of natural parts. To “fish by 
the book” would be as vain an attempt as Master Stephen’s 
proposal to keep his hawk on that principle. 

There must be a certain quickness of eye to judge 
where the fish lies—a precision and neatness of hand to 
east the line lightly, and with such truth and address that 
the fly shall fall on the very square inch of the stream 
which you aimed at, and that with as little splash as if it 
were the descent of the natural insect; there is a certain 
delicacy of manipulation with which you must use the rod 
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and reel when (ha man!) you actually have hooked a 
heavy fish; all of which requisites must combine to insure 
success. There are the same personal qualities requisite 
in shooting, billiards, and other exercises of skill, in the 
use of the turning-lathe. If thou hast any of this species 
of alertness of hand and truth of eye in thee, go forth, 
gentle reader, and return with thy basket more or less 
heavy in proportion to thy perseverance. But if thou 
wantest this peculiar knack, we doubt if even the patience. 
that is exercised in a punt above Chelsea Bridge would 
greatly mend thy day’s work; though thy dinner depended 
upon it, thou mayest go on flogging the water from morn- 
ing till midnight, entangling the hook now in a bush, now 
in a stem, now driving it through the nose of some 
brother of the angle, and now through thine own, but not 
a fin wilt thou basket, whether of bull trout or minnow; 
and thou must content thee with half the definition of the 
angler, and be the fool at the one end of the stick and 
string,. without the gudgeon at the other. ; f 

Indeed, there always seemed to us something magical 
in this peculiar dexterity which no chance or advantages 
of circumstances ever came to balance. The inequality 
between individual anglers exists to a degree which sim- 
ple men will not be able to comprehend from a perusal of 
“Salmonia.” 

We before hinted that we have had our lucky days, and 
the most propitious time, both as to the size and number 
of trouts, were the hours before and after sunset upon 
the very warmest days of July and August. The large 
trouts which have lain hid during the whole day are then 
abroad for the purpose of food, and take the fly eagerly. 
These moments, 


“When the sun, retiring slowly, 
Gives to dews the freshen’d air,” 


are still alive in our recollection as green spots in the 
waste of existence. We recollect with what delight we 
entered knee-deep into the stream after the heat of a sultry 
day, the green boughs on the margin scarce waving a leaf 
to the balmy gale of the evening—the stream which glided | 
past us almost alive with the object of our pursuit—the 
whole a mixture of animal enjoyment, gratified love of 
sport, with a species of mental repose which enhanced 
both. This delightful amusement was not to be obtained 
if, “like the poor cat in the adage,” we spared wetting 
out feet; for the shallowness of the stream, as well as the 
branches of the trees, impeding our sport, if we could not 
reach the middle current with our cast. Neither see we 
much cause to feel regret or remorse when we add that any 
little chilliness which might arise from pursuing this fas- 
cinating sport too late in the evening was effectually re- 
moved by a glass of right Nantz, Schiedam, or Glenlivet, 
which remedy, if the glass be not too large or filled a 
second time, we can with a good conscience recommend 
as a sovereign specific upon occasions of wet feet.—From 
a “Review of Sir H. Davy’s ‘Salmonia’” in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 





A Try for a Killer. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVE “Tal” Dodge, who represents 
Block Island in the Senate, is a fisherman of no small ac- 
count. His business is seining menhaden and making fer- 
tilizer, and he has seen all kinds of fishing in the years 
he has been engaged at seining; but last Saturday was the 
banner day for “Tal.” Taking his fishing smacks, the 
Earl and Nettie, he went after a school of fish reported 
seven miles south of the wireless station near Point 
Judith. Before reaching that school he came across a 
school of weakfish, squeteague, or yellow-fins, as they 
are variously known, which were being gobbled up by 
some larger fish, presumably killer sharks, Orca gladtator. 
The killer sharks have not been seen on this coast for 
years, and many supposed the species extinct. “Tal” said 
to his mate, “Bill” Hooper, another sea dog, “We must 
have one of them.” So, getting their shark tackle ready, 
they came alongside the school, and, picking out a good 
looking fish, “Bill” let the harpoon drive, which went 
straight to its aim. The shark was a large one for a killer, 
if such it was, and it no doubt was a killer, as they attack 
other smaller schools of fish just as these were doing. 
About the time the killer felt the spear, it started and 
ran out all the line which was fastened to the harpoon, 
and then pulled the boat several miles to southward, and 
probably would have been towing it yet if the line had not 
parted near the boat. As it was, the fish took nearly ail 
the 1,000 feet of line away with it. Dodge says he never 
saw such a sight nor rode in a boat at the speed that shark 
carried him, but he has not given up hope of getting one 
of them “pesky devils,” and will try again if he gets a 
chance at them. 

A party composed of a railroad conductor and a Provi- 
dence policeman paid a visit to Lake Moswansicut Sun- 
day to fish for black bass. They got bass, too, twenty- 
four in all, with no record breakers, the largest being 3% 
pounds, and none less than 1 pound. The bait which 
seemed to please the bass Sunday was salt water shrimp. 
This is the largest mess of bass caught in Moswansicut 
this season. The lake has more fish in it, I believe, than 
any other lake in Rhode Island, but it is very uncertain 
about getting a mess from it, as some days one will not 
get a bite there with any kind of bait. 

The fishing at Roger Williams Park Lake will close 
August 31, so Assistant Superintendent Costello says. 


Why Fishing Sometimes Fails. 


THE recent announcement in English newspapers that 
the King’s saimon fishing waters in the Dee, which re- 
cently furnished such excellent sport to the Earl of Den- 
bigh and Desmond, one of His Majesty’s Lords of the 
Bedchamber, are to be fished by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales during their autumn residence at Abergeldie 
Castle, calls to mind the reason which has been given 
forthe poverty of the sport enjoyed by the Prince during 
his spring salmon fishing of these waters. I have it from 
one who is in a good position to know the facts of the 
case, that otters had taken up their abode close to the 
best pools, and had ruined the sport for the days that the 
royal party were on the river. 

eae salmon fishermen can no doubt recall somewhat 
similar experiences. I have bitter memories of more than 
one blank day from circumstances of a like nature. On 


on¢ of the most promising days of last month I was lucky 
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enough to draw one of the best pools of the finest salmon 
river of the North Shore, when the river was full of fish 
and the water in the very pink of condition. If ever a man 
felt justified in anticipating a splendid day’s sport, I felt 
that I was the individual in question on that particular 
morning. Cast after cast, however, failed to raise any 
fish,-and after a couple of hours of hard work the reason 
was made apparent. The head of an enormous seal raised 
itself out of the water not ten lengths of the canoe away 
from where I was fishing. The deadly enemy of the fish 
had probably spent a good part of the night in the well- 
stocked pool feeding upon salmon, or endeavoring to 
catch a meal, and in either case had so disturbed the pool 
and alarmed the fish that further casting there that day 
was absolutely useless. 

Last year, on one of the South Shore rivers, I turned 
around the point of land which brought into view the 
pool which I was to fish, only to see a flock of sheldrakes 
disporting themselves upon the surface of the water. 
Needless to say there was no fishing to be had in that 
pool that morning. It is not always, however, that the 
presence of seals or otters or sheldrakes or other enemies 
of the fish is discovered by the angler or his guides. They 
often disappear before the arrival of the fisherman on the 
scene, leaving him unable to account for the apparentiy 
strange conduct of the fish in declining all his flies. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


Susquehanna Fishing. 


Sayre, Pa.—The frequent heavy rains have interfered 
with the bass fishing on the Susquehanna to the extent 
at least of limiting the catch to proportions below the 
normal for this season of the year. At Ulster, Rummer- 
field, and Wyalusing some exceptionally nice black bass 
have been taken, but the best opportunities are yet to 
come. 

At a point on the river just above Ulster, and between 
Ulster and Athens, there is a lovely bit of water that has 
yielded some noble bass on several occasions this season. 

Complaint is being made by the anglers of Athens and 
Sayre that the outlet of sewerage pipes from several in- 
dustries at Athens into the Susquehanna River is caus- 
ing injury to the bass fishing for a considerable distance 
below that historic village, and should this prove the fact, 
a remedy would seem to be immediately in order. 

Between Owego and Sayre a good many so-called 
yellow bass, otherwise and more correctly known as pike, 
have been recently taken from Susquehanna waters, 

M. Cuit. 


For the Hounding License Law. ‘ 


Seasons for game and fish, limitation of bag, export regulations, 
or any other law point of any State or Province, consult the cur- 
rent issue of Game Laws in Brief. See advertisement elsewhere. 


Che Fennel. 
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Some Knowing Dogs. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been of the opinion for a good many years that 
some animals at least can communicate with each other. 
I am sure dogs and horses can, and I believe a dog can 
with a horse. I have handled enough of both and have 
studied them. I once had a Gordon setter, and kept him 
ior seven years, until he died of old age; that dog under- 
stood every word I spoke, whether addressed to him or 
not, and by watching him I satisfied myself that he and 
my horse understood each other. I have watched them 
time and again as they stood holding their noses together 
talking, or whatever you may choose to call it. 

I saw an affair only a few weeks ago that would go 
far to confirm my opinion that dogs can tell each other 
what they want. 

A storekeeper here in town has a large collie watch dog; 
the dog is very gentle. I have often handled him, and one 
day lately, as I was going past his store, I found him 
lying in the middle of the sidewalk worrying a large 
soup bone. While I stood looking on another big dog of 
no particular breed came up, and, seeing the bone, made 
a grab for it. The collie piled on him and was about to 
eat him up when I separated them. The strange dog 
ran down the street and disappeared around the next 
corner. When I got to this corner I saw him and two 
more large dogs standing up on the side street with their 
heads held close together. That collie will have the whole 
three of you to whip, now, I said to myself, and waited to 
see what was going to happen. 

The three dogs came down on the main street and 
headed right toward the collie’s place, the whipped dog 
leading them, while I followed. 

When they had got there the collie and his bone were 
gone; he had either taken it or had been sent with it up 
a narrow alley. 

The dogs, after smelling here, ran to the mouth of this 
alley, and while two of them stopped just short of it the 
one which had been whipped ran up it. He ran down 
again with the collie, after him, and now all three dogs piled 
on the collie and would have killed him if his owner and 
I had not beaten them off. 

If that dog did not tell the other two what he wanted, 
and ask their help, how did those dogs know anything 
about this affair? They had not seen the first fight. 

Casta BLANco, 

So.prers’ Home, Erie, Pa. 


Pachting. 
—— 
Yachting Fixtures for 1903, 
Aicasieare of epee eee ere aes Se 


of errors or omissions in the and also changes whick 
may be made in the future. 


America’s Cup Races, Aug. 20 and alternate days, 
AUGUST. 


19. Moriches, ladies’ 
2022. Duxbury, Y. R- A., open, Duxbury. 














TAve. 22, 1903. 


of races to be sailed on 

alternate days, Sundays excepted, until result is determined. 

) -Rawlins, Tranchina and Oliviri cups, New Orleans. 
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. Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

. Royal Canadi club, Toronto. 

. Corinthian, si championship, Marblehead. 


. Savin Hill, club. ester ' 
. Huguenot, Y, R. A. Li Sound, annual. 
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i ce Bay. 
New York C. C., Y. R. A. of wecnnd Bay. 
Royal Canadian, cruising race, Toronto. 
Southern, Fornaris cup, New Orleans. 
Indian H: i R. +. o E, 5. peent, fall regatta. 
Eastern, special. open, ie! 
Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 
Columbia, cruise to Indian Harbor. 
. Hempstead Bay, eg 
esepuen Coes ian, epee al, Bay Shore. 
everly, open, poisett. 
Indian Harbor, clas Greenwich. 
Beverly, om sweepstake, Monument Beach. 
. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 
Moriches, annual, open. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
. Jamaica Bay Y. R. A. 
7. Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont. 
7. Lynn, Y. R. A., open, Nahant. 
7, Nopealle VR A’ of L. I. Sound, annual. 
; » ae Bae. ‘ ind, annual 
7 Sachem’s Head, V.R. A. of 1. 1. Sound, 
7. Penataquit Corinthian, open, Bay Shore. 
9-11. Columbia, races for Webb cup, Chicago 
10-12. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. 
and fall regatta. 
. Keystone, open, Woodmere, L. I. 
. Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
. Bay State, Y. R. A., open, Lynn Bay. 
. Chicago, handicap race to Kenosha. 
. Columbia, fall regatta, open, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
. Royal Canadian, Prince of Wales cup race, Toronto. 
Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, O 
. Larchmont, schooner cup race, 
. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate. 
Bensonhurst, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 
. Manhasset nu Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fall regatta. 
. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fali regatta. ‘ 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
. Chicago, handicap, Lake Michigan. 
. Williamsburg, open, fall regatta. 


OCTOBER. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 


8. 
3. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
5. Southern, fall, New Orleans. 


NANNANS ISIS ENE MeN 


Lake Michigan. 
Sound, specials. 


ter Bay. 
chmont. 
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10. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
17. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan, 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wir the purpose of stimulating the interest in cr‘tis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the eublinhans of 
Forest AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
STREAM. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. 

: Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $75.00. “2 i 

Second prize, $50.00. site 
Third prize, $25.00. 

e Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
ions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a saling yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting ani 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 


—+ 


AFTER Irondequoit had lost two straight races to 
Strathcona, the crushing defeat Kolutoo met with at 
Montreal was again brought to mind, and yachtsmen 
throughout the country felt that the Canadian yachts- 
men were invincible and that the Canada’s Cup would 
not be brought back to the States this year. 

The first two races were lost, not because Irondequoit 
was a slow boat, but because Strathcona was better 
handled. The defender, in the hands of Mr. A-melius 
Jarvis, and a superior amateur crew, was sailed to per- 
fection. The handling of the light sails on Ironde- 
quoit was the cause of no little criticism, and it was 
painfully evident that the bowsprit man was entirely in- 
competent or maliciously negligent of his duties. At 
the end of the third race he was ordered off the boat. 
The man is a Scotchman, and was said to have sailed 
on the first and second Shamrocks. His blunders lost 
the boat much time in both of the first two races. 

' After the second race Mr. William Gardner, the de-. 
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signer of Irondequoit, felt that the boat could do bet- 
ter, and determined to get someone else to sail her. 
Mr. Gardner was unable to call on Mr. Frede M. 
Hoyt, one of our ablest amateur sailors, who went to 
Canada to sail on the challenger, as he was hurt by a 
fall on board during the first race and was unable to 
sail on the boat again. This made it necessary for Mr. 
Gardner to send to New York for Mr. Addison G. 
Hanan, one of the owners of the unbeaten Aspirant 
and a man of whose ability he was absolutely sure. 
Mr. Hanan responded promptly to Mr. Gardner’s 
telegram, and arrived at Toronto just in time to board 
the boat before the preparatory signal for the third 
race was sounded. Mr. Hanan had never sailed on 
Irondequoit; in fact he had only been aboard the boat 
once before, and all practical yachtsmen know full 
well how difficult it is to sail to the best advantage a 
boat with which they have never been “shipmates.” 
In Mr. Hanan’s hands, however, Irondequoit was a 
different boat, and the story of how she took three 
straight races is told in detail elsewhere in these col- 
umns. In the fourth and fifth races Mr. H. Wilmer 
Hanan joined forces with his brother, and this made a 
combination that was hard to beat. 

The races were all won on the starts, and in the 
last three Irondequoit had the best of it in each in- 
stance. 

In light and moderate winds Irondequoit and Strath- 
cona are pretty evenly matched. The challenger was 
very much faster in stays, which gave her some ad- 
vantage in windward work, where short hitches were 
being made. In a breeze of wind, however, Ironde- 
quoit was much the smarter of the two on all points 
of sailing. Irondequoit was under-rigged, and after 
getting up to the Lakes 2,700 pounds of inside ballast 
was added to bring her down to the required area of 
immersed midship section. This additional weight 
made the boat more sluggish in light weather than 
she was when she sailed during the early part of the 
season on Long Island Sound. 

All those who sailed on Irondequoit speak in the 
most glowing terms of the Canadian yachtsmen, par- 
ticularly those who sailed on Strathcona. They 
proved themselves splendid sailors, thorough gentle- 
men and good losers—a most unusual thing in these 
days. In fact, one of the gentlemen who sailed on 
Irondequoit remarked to the writer that Strathcona’s 
crew were as happy and jubilant over the outcome of 
the races as if they had won themselves. This is the 
kind of international racing that makes good sportsmen 
and promotes good fellowship, and it should be en- 
couraged. 

Mr. Gardner has lived up to his reputation in turn- 
ing out so fine a boat as Irondequoit, but all credit 
should be given to Mr. Addison Hanan for the splen- 
did way in which he handled her and for the able as- 
sistance rendered by his brother and the rest of those 
on board. 








Newport Special Thirties. 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, 
Friday, Aug. 7. 
The thirties sailed a sweepstake race on Friday, and 
Carolina won by 26s. The breeee was fresh from the 
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SEAWANHAKA CUP DEFENDER—Photo by Wm. Notman & Son, Montreal. 


S., making it a run to the outer mark and a beat back. 
Barbara got the best of the start and led to the outer 
mark, but on the windward work was overtaken by 
both Carolina and Raccoon. The summary, start 3:20: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Coreline, Poembsahee Femes.ccccccscsccccececses 4 43 16 1 23 16 
Raccoon, & Be Ma cvdcvecess 4 43 42 1 23 42 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd......... 4 43 45 1 23 45 
Vaquero III., Payne Whitney 446 14 1 26 14 





Saturday, Aug. 8. 

The 30-footers sailed a race on Saturday for a cup 
offered by Vice-Com. Henry Walters, New York Y. 
C. The course was six miles to leeward and return. 
The breeze was fresh from the S. W. Raccoon got 
the start and led to the outer mark, but on the beat 
back to the finish she was passed by Barbara, which 





boat won by 21s. The summary, start 3:22: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Baghare,  W.. Retticsheedlsc vcs vcecccccsocicccesss 4 56 31 1 3 31 
DOO. Fe is, SM cc checccecccccevees .--4 55 52 1 33 52 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones........... éugediadiats 4 56 34 14% 
Vaquero III., Payne Whitney...............00+ Withdrew. 


Monday, Aug. Io. 


Another sweepstake race was sailed on Monday by - 
four of the 30-footers, and Barbara won. The breeze 
was strong from the S. W. Raccoon was first over the 
starting line, but Barbara and Carolina soon passed 


her. After a pretty race Barbara finally worked by 
Carolina and won the race. The summary, start 3:23: 
Finish. Elapsed. 
a We «| TOI coiig ve cccccsnccevcccess 51 58 1 28 68 
Vaquero III., Payne Whitney 1 30 11 
Raccoon, {; Be Ea idccesicés 1 31 04 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones 1 32 29 





Friday, Aug. 14. 


On Friday the thirties and the 15-footers raced. 
Vaquero III. won in her class, and Minnow beat the 
other three 15-footers. The 30-footers started in 
Brenton’s Cove and sailed around Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship and back. The 15-footers covered a triangu- 
lar course in the upper bay. The breeze was fresh 
from the S. W. The summary: 


30-footers—Start, 3:35. 





: Finish. Elapsed. 
Vaquero III., Payne Whitney..............00- 4 56 23 1 21 23 
Raccoon, dj R. Drexel 6 45 1 21 46 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd 55 1 21 55 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones 08 1 24 08 

15-footers—Start, 3:40. 

Minsow; W. Gamnanell, Je... cescccceescessecsse 4 31 25 0 51 25 
Eaglet, W. Grosvenor....ccccccccccce enwtete -«-4 33 00 0 53 00 
Hawk, H. Liggit.....cccce dencqauade eeeccediiasd 4 33 15 0 53 15 
SS Te Ee Mec ciccccccccsccccetecsices 4 36 28 0 53 28 


Saturday, Aug. 15. 


On Saturday the 30-footers raced from Brenton’s 
Cove to and around Brenton’s Reef Lightship again. 
The race was sailed in a hard S. W. breeze and was 
interesting from start to finish. Carolina led around 
the lightship by a few seconds, but she crossed the 


finish line nearly a minute ahead of.Barbara. The 
summary, start 3:23: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
Carolina, Pembroke a hissdendeonsasemsennd 4 45 11 1 25 t1 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd 1 26 09 
Raccoon, fi ie ER daccccccticcokucsassedes 1 27 44 
Vaquero III., Payne Whitney 1 28 09 





Monday, Aug. 17. 


The 30-footers and the 15-footers sailed a good race 
on Monday. The breeze was strong from the S. FE. 
The 15-footers covered a triangular course in the bay, 
while the 30-footers sailed from Brenton’s Cove to the 
Compass buoy and return. Barbara got the start and 
led all over the course, winning easily. Eaglet, sailed 





by Miss Caroline Grosvenor, won in her class. The 
summary: 
30-footers—Start, 3:29. 

Finish. Elapsed. 
PRs Wi, I is nesccccdcosccsesateces 4 43 49 114 49 
Vaquero ITI., Payne Whitney -.-4 45 06 1 16 06 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones..............s-seee0- 4 47 26 1 18 26 
eee A ee ears 465014 1 21 14 

15-footers—Start, 3:34. 

Eaglet, Miss Grosvenor 4 34 58 00 58 





Hawk, W. Gammell, Jr. 
Minnow, H. Lippi 


1 
. 4 35 34 101 %4 
1 01 
Yo San, F. 


1114 35 37 





Mr. Frank Bowne Jones has made the following 
charters through his agency: The steam yacht Idalia 
for Mr. Eugene Tompkins, to Mr. J. Ogden Armour, 
and the steam yacht Cangarda for Mr. Charles J. Can- 
field, to Mr. J. A. Spoor. 





KOLUTOO-—+6EAWANHAKA CUP CHALLENGER—Photo by Wm. Notman & Son, Montreal, 
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Atlantic Y. C. Race Week. Sii'tuls. "Mie F'M'Smith'satied Efort ana Mr Edward Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


SEA GATE, L. 1, 
Wednesday, August 12. 


Race week at the Atlantic Y. C> began on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, August 12. It was arranged in place of 
the annual cruise az the Sea Gate organization which was. 
called off this year because of the difficulty of finding 
dates which would not conflict with other important 
yachting events. 

Mr. Hendon Chubb, of the Atlantic Y. C., offered a cup 
to go to the winner of the series of the first three days 
racing in class. P. The club offered similar series trophies 
in the other classes. The usual winners’ prizes in each 
race were also given. 

The competition on Wednesday was for classes J and 
under. Nineteen boats started, all but one of which fin- 
ished. The winners were Bobtail, Vagabond, Trouble, 
Scalawag, and Rascal. Effort scored a sailover. Boats 
in classes M and above twice covered a triangular course 
of seven miles. The other starters went twice over the 
usual inside quadrangle -course, a total distance of seven 
miles. A good breeze from the N. W. held throughout the 
contest, making excellent sport. The summary: 


Sloops—Class L—Start, 3:10. 









Finish. Elapsed. 
ee TW i is cnscsvencosepnccccvestesse 5 58 25 2 ® 25 
Sloops—Class M—Start, 3:15. 
Bobiail, E. F. Luckenbach.. ---6 07 33 2 62 33 
Bagheera, Hendon Chubb.. -6 08 55 2 63 56 
Vivian II., S. E. Vernon.... ---6 08 40 2 54 40 
Adeline, J. B. O’Donohue... ..-6 31 20 3 16 20 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:20. 
Vagabond, T. A. Vernon.. -4 43 06 1 23 06 
Naiad, J. P. Palmer........ 4 45 06 1 25 06 
Smoke, L. J. Dyer......... ---4 49 00 1 29 00 
Cockatoo, W. A. Barstow..... 0 -.-4 51 20 1 31 20 
Kate (yawl), John T. Negus...........sccccses 4 53 40 133 40 
Sloops—Class (Q—Start, 3:25. 
OMe, Ws BE, GRRE. osc ccccoctvcscesccnceeed 451 40 1 26 40 
CeENNOE, F, TEAVORS. scccovnccuvcsscecccosscesend 454 06 1 29 06 
Se ERE conneresccevessesoscnsccentl 4 64 35 1 29 35 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkins..............sseeeeees 4 57 23 1 32 23 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 3:25. 
Sandpiper, W. W. Redfern..............seesees 4 58 54 1 33 54 
oo 8 MS eae 5 05 12 14012 
ee en a 45710 1 62 10 
Catboats—Class V—Start, 3:30. 
Oe re 5 00 20 1 30 20 
Ss Ses ks APR chvesunnscnnnsesucoanessesel Did not finish. 


Thursday, August 13. 


On Thursday the sport included, besides races for the 
usual classes, events for power boats held under the racing 
and rating rules of the American Power Boat Association. 
Eighteen craft started in the struggle for sail boats, all 
but three of which finished. The winners were Effort, 
Bobtail, Vagabond, Trouble, Sandpiper, and Rascal. A 
good breeze blew from the W., which strengthened to- 
ward the end. 

In order to make a race for Effort, Mira started on 
regular time allowance. She was handled by Mr. Edward 
McLellan. Charles T. Piece sailed Effort as on the first 
day. The same courses were covered as in the initial 
regatta. Coming home on the second round of the outer 
course, the 30-footer Bagheera was forced aground on 
Swinburn Island by the swell of a passing Sandy Hook 
steamer. The mishap robbed her of all chances of win- 
ning. She was later pulled off, apparently undamaged, 
by Mr. Edward Luckenbach’s steam yacht Papoose. The 
summary : 

Sloops—Class L—Start, 2:06. 









Elapsed. 
Effort, F. M. Smith... 3 10 52 
Mira, P. W. Church... ee 2 31 20 

Sloops—Class M—Start, 2:10. 

Bobtail, E, F. Luckenbach -.6 00 4 2 60 43 
Vivian II., S. E. Vernon. 5 06 03 2 56 03 
Bagheera, Hendon Chubb. Ran aground. 
Adeline, J. B. O’Donohue.... --Did not finish. 


Sloops—Class P-—Start, 2:15. 











Vagabond, T. A. Vernon... 3 33 12 118 12 

Naiad, J. B. Palmer....... --3 33 13 11813 

Cockatoo, W. A. Barstow. -+-ed 33 45 118 4 

SS eer 3 34 15 119 15 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 2:20. 

Trouble, W. H. Childs 37 22 117 22 

Mary, M. Grundner ....... 4130 12130 

Carleless, F. J. Havens 43 25 1 23 2 
ee-Sae R—Start, 2:20. 

Sandpiper, W. W. Redfern 43 42 1 23 42 

Scalawag, S. Ludlow 45 07 1 25 07 

Apukwa IL, E. S. Tefft 49 16 1 29 16 
Catboats—Class V—Start, 2:26. 

Rascal, D. G. Whitlock..........cccccesscccsees 3 55 50 130 

Millie, EB. A. Bogert...coccccccccsccccscccccces Did not finish. 


The power boats were sent away soon after the sailing 
craft. It was the fourth regatta to be held under the 
rules of the Association this year. Ten starters came to 
the line. The winners were Ailure, Queen Bess, Express, 
and Corona. Standard got a sailover. 

The best work of the day was done by Express, owned 
and designed by Mr. Charles D. Mower, measurer of the 
New York Y. C., which did the twelve-mile course in 
th. 8m. 27s., including the turns necessary in covering a 
four-mile triangular course three times, as classes I and 
above were called upon to do. The other starters went 
twice over the triangle. The summary: 


Class A—Start, 2:35. 





Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Allure. Alex, Stein.............0008 3 39 06 1 04 06 0 4 40 

jock: G. W. Boyce.....cccccccccves 3 45 50 110 5 1 08 32 

ffiano, Peter Duffy............. 34620 11120 11120 
Class C—Start, 2:36. 

ueen Bess, R. H. Sterns......... 4 02 32 127 32 127 32 
Chic, Whitney Lyons.............. Disabled. 

Class H—Special—Start, 2:40. 

Standard, E. A. Riotte............. 3 28 12 0 48 12 0 48 12 
Class I—Start, 2:40. 

Express, C. D. Mower....:....++++ 3 48 27 1 08 27 1 08 27 
Reamer, J. M. Fiske..........++++ 407 18 12718 1144 
Class K—Start, 2:45. 

Corona, A. H. Luke... ---4 14 00 129 00 129 00 

Kotick, C. H. Paine............+++ Disabled 
Friday, August 14. 
Thirteen boats started in the event on Friday. All fin- 
ished. The winners were Mira and V (on time 


allowance), Bobtail, Trouble, and Sandpiper. It was the 
last race of three for the series prizes in each class. Vic- 
tories of the week gave Vagabond the cup offered by Mr. 
Hendon Chubb for the winner of the series in class P. 
Other series prizes given by the Atlantic Y. C. werit to 
Effort, Bobtail, Trouble, and Sandpiper. 

Effort and Mira, now chartered to Mr. Theodore H. 


McLellan handled Mira. Effort finished 2m. 32s. ahead 
of Mira, not a large enough margin to win out. 

The breeze hovered between W. and S., and was never 
stronger than seven knots. The usual courses were sailed. 
In the whole series boats received time allowance actord- 
ing to the A. Y. C. rule, regardless of the date of their 
launching. Corrected times, however, were figured out 
only when victory was in doubt. The summary: 








Finish. Papeed. 

Wort, FB. Wh, Biiiswnccccsstcccalihaepseosounes’ 5 49 11 3 39 11 

Mira, BE, CRIT saci 0000 cdstbnccasdnceal 5 51 43 3 41 43 
om rg M—Start, -_? 

Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach........:.....+« 00 41 3 45 41 

Bagheera, Hendon Chubb... 07 06 3 52 06 

Vivian Il., S. E. Vernon........2-.0ccesceceed 1404 35904 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 2:20. 

Nailed, J. B. Palater..ccccccocccgetcedypecves «--4 10 49 1 50 49 

Vagabond, T. A. Vermon......cccoccctdguescocs 411 37 1 51 37 

Cockatoo, W. A. Barstow........000-ampestesod 416 38 1 5% 38 
Slops—Class Q—Start, 2:25. 

Trouble, W. Hi. Childs......cccccccos tm esqreesd 26 22 2 O1 22 

Careless, F. J. Havemns...........+++++8 Invozecs 4 35 55 2 10 5 
Sloopse—Class R—Start, 35 

Sandpiper, W. W. Redfern v4 36 38 2 10 38 

Scalawag, E. S. Ludlow 40 25 215 2 

Apukwa IL., EB. &. Tellt.......ccasccccssoceau™ 42 38 2 17 38 


Saturday, August 15. 

A race for yachtswomen of unusual-success occurred 
on Saturday. Sixteen craft covered the inside course of 
3% miles once, all starting together in one class on time 
allowance. 

To the winning helmswomon Commodore Robert E. Tod 
offered a silver platter. Other prizes were given by the 
Atlantic Y. C. T. A. Vernon’s raceabout, Vagabond,sailed 
by the owner’s wife, took first prize. .W. H. Childs’ 
Trouble, sailed by Miss M. Childs, was second, and W. A. 
Barstow’s Cockatoo, handled by Mrs. Barstow, took third. 
A good S. W. breeze held throughout. The summary: 







Start. Finish. rye Corrected. 

Vagabond .......scc0ee 2 06 2 50 12 0 Fr 39 54 
ZOOS  cdedcioceccsese 2 15 00 3 00 48 0 45 6 40 07. 
Cothehen sencescosises 2 06 30 2 61 10 0 45 40 0 41 33 
Bobtell ...sicecescocvetss 2 07 30 2 49 42 0 42 12 0 41 36 
Vivian Ey, esvoccccsapes 2 0 30 2°47 4% 0 42 15 0 42 15 
BagGheeee: -ssccveccevviee 2 06 30 2 48 46 0 £ 16% 0 42 45 
AGM ci cngiccccecsod 2 07 30 2612 04355 0 42 51 
Scalawag  scccccoctsecce 2 06 30 2 67 10 0 61 40 0 43 54 
Kate (yawl) .......+..- 2 06 30 2 55 BO 0 50-20 0 4416 

Te .-2 0 30 2 56 23 0 50 53 0 44 51 
Wraith 2 6 30 2 56 22 0 50 62 0 45 11 
Peccina ..3 05 30 2 59 00 0 53 30° 0 45 44 
Constance --2 6 30 2 69 30 054 0 0 46 14 
Corona ... --2 08 20 2 57 20 0.49 -00 0 4% 38 
Apukwa II. ........... 2 0 30 3 00 23 0&4 53 0 47 07 
Senoke scccopevcctateces 2 06 30 2 58 00 0 52 20 0 48 43 


Water sports, power launch and dinghy races.were held 
in the afternoon. Throughout the week visiting’ yachts- 
men were furnished with plenty of entertainment, includ- 
ing open air vaudeville, fireworks, music, and dancing. 
The summary of the closing sports on Saturday afternoon 
follows: 

Launch race—Three and a half miles. Won by Varuna, 
F. F. Ames; Corona, Arthur F. Luke, and Taniwha 
covered wrong course. : 

Single Dinghies—Quarter of a mile. Won by Edward 
Albertson, Corona; Charles Holme, Mira, second; Loyal, 
third. Alexander Olsen, Vivian II., also started. 

Double Gigs—Quarter of a mile. Atlantic Y. C. boat 
won; Loyal, second; Corona, third. Thistle also started. 

Swimming Race—Fifty yards, novice. Won by Hudson 
Booth; H. S. R. Anderson, second; Walter S. Sinclair, 
third. Henry Eagle also started. , 7 

Potato Race— Won by John Lake, Thistle; Lewis Nel- 
son, Ondawa, second; Charles Holme, Mira, third. Albert 
Young and John Matthews, Taniwha, also started. 

Tub Race for Members’ Sons—Won by Henry Eagle; 
Hudson Booth, second. There were five other starters. 

Special Swimming Race—Won by Albert Hyde, Thistle ; 
Hudson Booth, second; John Lake, Thistle, third. — 

Walking Greased Pole—Won by Albert Hyde, Thistle. 


Sewell Cup Race. 


BARNEGAT BAY, N. J., 
Saturday, Aug. 8. 

The annual race for the Sewell Cup was sailed on 
Barnegat Bay on Saturday, Aug. 8. ; 

The cup was offered yy by the late United 
States Senator Sewell, of New Jersey, for perpetual 
competition by the clubs along the bay. The first race 
for the cup was sailed in 1900, when the trophy was 
won by the Island Heights Y. C. cat Bouquet. In 
1901 it was captured by the Mina, also an Island 
Heights Y. C. cat. In 1902 it was retaken by the Bou- 
quet, which in the time being had been purchased by 
a member of the Seaside Park Y. C. 

In 1902 Messrs. Walter and O. K. Stevenson, of 
Philadelphia, members of the Seaside Park Y. C., had 
the catboat Empress built from designs by Mr. C. D. 
Mower. She measures 30ft. 6in. over all, her length 
on the waterline is only 15ft. 3in. 

Empress did not show up very well in the races last 
year, so Mr. Mower, the boat’s designer, went on to 
sail the boat himself. 

The boats were to cover an eleven-mile course twice. 
The wind was fresh from the S. E., making it a broad 
reach to the outer mark and a close reach back to the 
finish line. : 

Empress crossed the starting line just after the gun 
and led the boats all over the course, finishing an 
easy winner. The summary: 










Start. Finish. Sfepeet. Corrected. 
«2 16 15 3 46 52 1 37 123 06 
.2 16 40 3 50 26 133 4 12919 
.2 16 30 3 49 40 133 10 1292 
220 & 354 06 1 33 20 1 30 11 
---217 0 3 50 00 122 20 1 31 5 
-.-2 18 00 3 50 2% 1 32 2% 1 31 59 
19 6 3 57 35 1.38 30 132 46 

4 3 53 20 1 36 30 13 4 

17 15 3 51 4 134 30 1 34 30 

16 4 3 51 20 1% 3 1 34 33 

17 30 3 52 27 1 34 57 1 34 41 
21 10 3 57 10 1 36 00 1 35 39 

22 6 411 3% 1 49 32 1406 
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" LARCHMONT, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, Aug. 15. 


The fourteenth annual regatta of the Horseshoe Har- 
bor Y. C. was sailed on Saturday, Aug. 15. The event 
was niarked by a gaod list of entries, sixty boats start- 
ing. and all but six finished. 

he boats started in a light S. breeze, but later it 
shifted to the S. W. and freshened. Most all the boats 
covered a nine-mile trian course. Several boats 
were disqualified—some for sailing a wrong course 
and others for going inside the buoys on Hen and 
Chickens. 

The Regatta Committee, made up of Messrs. E. C. 
Griffin, Butler Whiting and Willard Fisher, were on 
board Mr. Mayhew Bronson’s auxiliary yaw! Trochil- 
ius. 

Snapper and Spinster were protested by Mr. E. A. 
Stevens, owner of Chingachcook for not complying 
with the scantling restrictions of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound. 

Alert and Mimosa, the only starters in the 3oft. class, 
were sent away at 11:35. Mimosa sailed a good race 
and beat Alert, the champion of the class, by 4m. 4s. 

In the 25ft. sloop class, there were six starters. 
Priestess was disqualified and Naiad did not finish. 
Snapper was the first boat to finish and spinster was 
second. Until the protest on scantling in this class is 
settled, the winners cannot be given out. 

Jeeri withdrew in the 21ft. sloop class, and Montauk 
beat Gazabo about 40m. Cricket did not finish in the 
18ft. sloop class, so the race goes to Pandora, the only 
other starter. Jag gets the race in the arft. catboat 
class, Arline and Dorothy were disqualified. Lobster 
took a walkover in the 18ft. catboat class. Sneaker 
van $e the 15ft. catboat class, as Champion did not 

nish. 

In the New York Y. C. one-design class, Hope 
gave Lively a bad beating. 

There were nine starters in the raceabout class. 
Maryola won and Jolly Tar was second. 

Houri won in the Larchmont Y. C. one-design class. 

The summary follows: 


Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 11:35. 











Finish. EI : 
lain ACI i cd 20640 | a aa 
Mis ME ado dttontdascsiwescccosceens 2 02 36 227 3% 

Charles Herreshoff One-Design Class—Start, 11:45. 
Se - SD  E, “Dloccnsencpesccoccceseses 2 27 50 2 22 50 
PY Sia EPs MIR g cSecvcccWt invessesckacsese 2 31 49 2 46 49 
Raceabout Class—Start, 11:50, 
jolty Tar, Slocum Howland 2 36 20 
a ES ES ee 33 07 2 43 07 
2k, WER Svnswecssese a 37 39 2 47 39 
Rascal, S. C. Hopkins............+- voonse ee 2 47 2 
Vi tis Mi nin chapnahedsoweoenéssdvooeteed 2 35 18 2 45 18 
th, Mn. i cotvccoseeteoveccrnen’ 2 4619 256 19 
A. lo Msn Séénbasanvdeoavescciedl 2 24 02 2 34 02 
Sas Ws, MOINES Blt avesescvcncccscevsciesese 2 47 49 2 57 49 
EROWEG, EL. Le, MerO0F..0..sccccccccccccccccscces Disqualified. 
Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 11:55. 
SO: Tee NED 6 écnctcasodeccccesésevessou 2 53 09 2 58 09 
Houri, J. H. Eeser.....ccoccccsccccccccccccccccs 2 49 37 2 54 37 
ss Bie Bs. Scans Hreaccccnssouedocsvat Did not finish. 
Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 11:55. 
Chingachcook, E. A. Stevens..........ccccesece 3 24 25 3 29 25 
EY Sa >. CEE Dex vavececcvstivevsesies 3 13 33 3 18 33 
ees Se OU, eS eee 2 51 16 2 56 16 
Spinster, M. R. Babbott...........sessseseeeees 2 54 41 2 59 41 
Ey. Be Wy SE nntedaececceccssececoensocee Did not finish. 
ee ee Disqualified. 
Sloops—21ft. Class—Start, 12:00. 
Ceiba, (E,W isevicewcsscccctewesvesvess’ 3 37 25 3 37 25 
{ecri, Pi Sa ee, be néedeirensaenesenssael Did not finish. 
RG a RS EE. 57 10 2 57 10 
Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 12:00. 
SO RE eae 3 26 04 3 26 04 
CIR, Ge Is bcp cedevcsccccchicsctsdocce Did not finish. 
Catboats—21ft. Class—Start, 12:00. 
Faw, Tispents COGGMBR. 600 ccccccscosccesccccseses 3 28 21 3 28 21 
DATE, Ti, Die renccancescccccsocescccosnves Disqualified. 
ee oe RS eer Disqualified. 
Catboats—18ft. Class—Start, 12:00. 
Cbatin, is A Ais hess ccstveteicccedcusctd 3 55 41 3 55 41 
COMPETITIVE ONE-DESIGN CLASS—Start, 12:06. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
Capenme, Dhharatan Tag? cccvesecsscecessevccsesl 3 39 35 
Sebring, C. W. Weotenere..cccccccocccccccsccccs 3 35 04 33 a 
New Rochelle Y. C. 
hh.) ii. is nckbasbeansseissosran ed 1.3 32 10 3 27 10 
SN, Te a, Soon ccrcoccscvccnacesccsctes 3 31 30 3 26 30 
Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
Bab, J. R. Hoyt......cceccccoccccccccccssssees 3 39 09 3 34 09 
RS, 3 38 22 3 33 22 
Ardsley Y. C. 
ee, Dee SIGN E an cc consenccncescoccsceses 3 40 03 3 35 
American Y. C, 
ey SD Wb circdenstccccccccescascdece 3 37 31 3 32 31 
Seawanhaka Knockabouts—Start, 12:10. 
Pampero, R. T. Bailey 3 22 07 3 12 07 
Ra) Cie te Sci wudtnicondccéveranonsscred 318 54 
H Manhasset Bay One-Design Class—Start, 12:10. 
Renee, Ee. Wi Me casosie ctcaberabersenbsosanh 3 40 26 3 30 26 
et FR Se eee 3 45 10 3 35 10 
New Rochelle Y. C. One Design Class—Start, 12:10. 
Ronen, +O. TA, BMWS ccc ccccvccscspestenesceseee 3 42 09 3 32 09 
RGGy Bin BAN id vinci csv cinwatsvchocecsecevisti 3 38 34 3 28 34 
Seawanhaka Y. C. One-Design Class—Start, 12:10. 
tas, Fi Mendip rt stinnscccedess baeedeeen 3 62 50 3 42 50 
Hempstead Harbor Y. C. One-Design Class—Start, 12:10. 
PN Se Es SE vnnescenonre<hecspescavender 3 36 15 jy 
Soud, Temes GS DBs cscccscckcccsccssiccncd 3 39 34 3 29 34 
Special Horsehoe Harbor Open Cat Class—Start, 12:15. 
Miriam, P mn Price.......sececcsceccccceceses 3 45 35 3 30 35 
Ripple, Daniel Downing.............+-.s+0se00+ 3 35 47 3 20 47 
Indian Harbor Sailabouts—Start, 12:20. 
Cave, BR BAe. Wocvvcscecestgccosccosceveses 2 23 3 203 
Pelham Country Club Larks—Start, 12:20. 
eaten, FD, SE covccdnsdobsésvocevinsone 2 12 12 1 62 12 
ER, Mh Ee Ras cubesvovsonvoceseeeosscs -2 16 10 1 5 10 
Skidoo, M. St. G. Davies -2 09 14 14914 
I lg od oan caupsuropassm cabncorcsed Did not finish. 
Horsehoe Harbor Y. C. One-Design Class—Start, 12:20. 
> it, Sn 550 wcdachupsspeosesscncoesen 216 4 15% 4 
Gas a. SNL « cnbcincduduecebsveseessesl 2 25 54 2 06 54 
Catherine, R. E. Robinson....................+ 2 37 217% 
Catboats—15ft. Class—Start, 12:20. 
Champion, T. ji Rv cwivedeevessrereveteecesye Did not finish. 
ee, MIDs + ciaceyscovcessssocenes ob 2 41 16 2 21 16 


The winners were: Mimosa, Montauk, Pandora, 
Jag, Lobster, Sneaker, Hope, Maryola, Houri, Caper. 
Pampero, Arizona, Ace, Baby, Scud, Cero, Skidoo, 
Jessie, Ripple. 
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Corinthian Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 
Wednesday, Aug. 5. ' 

The midsummer series of invitation races of the 
Corinthian Y. C. was opened on Wednesday, Aug. 5, 
with a screeching northeaster, in which all the yachts 
were well reefed down. In the 25-footers Sally VII. 
got away first and led all over the course. In the 18- 
footers Arrow got the start, but on the first round 
Aspinquid II. took the lead. Miladi II. caught and 
passed her on the second round, holding her lead to the 
finish. In the handicap class Setsu_ won easily. The 
summary: 


Class A—25-footers. 


Chewink III., F. G. Macomber, Jr.. 
Seeboomook, B. A. Smith 
Class B —22-footers. 





WOR; WH... Ths. FOOD eccnscdcccecesccccsccecsesescescocncesees 1 27 37 
Class C—Raceabouts. 
Se, Te. C. Becansncncesesetescssescisccesses Withdrew. 
Class F—18-footers. 
PN, ils ee hs I eccccccccessescoceccsccccccocccees 0 45 42 
BE Eee, Ge BE, Be owcavccstacesectccovcccvcccccsed 0 45 48 
ie, : SRMNON: TORRE vndecncecdepecccecsccocccteeee 0 46 36 
DE | Bees Mie, PPOs sce cpncencisecadccoctéscosecacess 0 47 24 
Class D—Handicap. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Setsu, Talbot & Lewis..............++ witvenses 1 20 40 1 20 40 
Goines, We TE, BEGWR.cccesccccsesévcccesccccss 1 2410 1 21 45 
Ruth, H. S. Wheelock...... encosaaseceatnncssse¢ 1 28 00 122 21 


Thursday, Aug. 6. 


For the second race of the midsummer series there 
was a light easterly breeze. In the 25-footers Great 
Haste was first over the starting line, but Sally VII. 
soon pulled out ahead of her and led to the finish. In 
the 22-footers Opitsah V. got the start and led all 
over the course, except once, on the windward leg, 
when Tayac forced her. Opitsah V. got her advantage 
back again, however, and was never headed again. In 
the 18-footers Arrow got the start, but Chance went 
out ahead of her on the first leg. On the reach and 
run Arrow again got first place and held it. Gringo 
won on corrected time in the first handicap class, and 
Ruth won in the same manner in the second handicap 
class. The summary: 


Class A—25-footers. 






Elapsed 
ae E/E, A cccdavedsectevnsincepevececcoseds 1 
Great Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr....cccccccccccccccccccccvcce 1 36 10 
Semaoomnsek, TB. A. BEAR eccrccvevecsccosesccccvccevecsooccs 1 38 06 
Class B —22-footers. 
ee BS SS Se rrr 1 36 58 
Tayac, W. H. Joyce....c.cccssccccccccccsccccssccscccescsces 1 37 32 
Medric, H. H. canudensudetiewéenetsVnlehecceatsstinese 1 38 22 
NG! Bs, Mee. PIR scenccnccchencaeedescsssdecoccctcccesace 1 42 06 
Class C—Raceabouts. 
ee Te 0 | PEM ks cna su negeesesectccccacetcénasens 1 40 40 
Measmmwey Get, CC. Tes Tee cccccsccccsccccceccccccsccecess 1 44 39 
Bs Ms) Be RI bch er ctr ceheecncckincdcetacectconcesess 1 56 22 
Class F—18-footers. 
Rite. Ti Bis I in <annies dicteccecccuneseosssoceses 1 21 07 
Chance, Reginald Boardman.............-ceeeeseeeeseeseeee 1 22 50 
Hs Soe Sa dencocccancocenccvesncnccvacsecessees 1 24 33 
I Be a dascsndevesoeconnccausbond 1 24 45 
Mormidon, W. C. Loring, Jr..cccccccscccccccccccccccccocces 1 24 55 
I ie EE ca cen occensctnentscsencssesceceunsees 1 24 56 
fjecetien, og Fe ccccvvccscccccccscccedncccosccceoses 1 2710 
Roaditty, C. EE. We. Foster. .cccccccccccccsccccccccccccccscess 1 27 25 
Misawa, 3. .W. Oletatend....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocce 1 28 52 
Aspinquid II., C. M. Foster --1 29 03 
Humbug, Cole & Bacon --1 31 30 
anet, aynes... --l 31 32 
icnac, E. B. Holmes.... .-1 35 4 
Yo San, R. J. Randolph, Jr --1 36 10 
Walada, W. W. R 1 47 08 





Class D—Handicap. 





Hinged. Corrected 
Gringo, W. H. Brown.......ccccccccscccccccsece 1 41 27 1 38 28 
Babies, CANOE BEAR ook cc ancccscresiceseovcses 13938 13938 
Class E—Handicap. 
Ruth, H. S. Wheelock..... 28 25 1 25 00 
Dabster, Francis Skinner, 25 34 1 25 34 
Suzanne, F. Brewster.. eel 28 10 1 28 10 
Carmen, O. H. Johmson.........ccscssceseeees 38 05 1 33 49 


Friday, Aug. 7. 

The third of the midsummer series was sailed in a 
light southeast breeze. In the 25-footers Great Haste 
had the best of the start and led on the first short leg. 
On the beat to windward Sally VII. pulled out to the 
front, but carried away her mast, and Great Haste led 
over the rest of the course. Tayac had the best of the 
start in the 22-footers, but Opitsah V. soon went into 
the lead. On the beat to windward a shift of wind put 
Chief in first place. After turning the windward mark 
Opitsah V. again got the lead. Medric chased close 
after and near the finish caught and passed her. In 
the raceabouts Runaway Girl got the start and led all 
over the course. The 18-footers went over the start- 
ing line in a bunch. Arrow soon went into the lead, 
and she held it all over the course. The summary: 


Class A—25ft.—Restricted. 


Elapsed 
Great Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr........scccccscscccesseees 1 
Sebocensok, EE. A. Gaitlh..ccccsvcccccscccccccccsscccececces 1 55 32 
Sally VIL, L. F. Percival.........sscccccssccccccccecees Dismasted. 
Great Haste wins by 2m. 50s. 
Class B—22ft.—Restricted. 
RT ES wncscescovecevececsccccctecszeedesics 1 55 54 
Opitsah V., S. H. & H. J. Foster.........sseeseseees qoseckhee 
Chief, $. C. Winsor Se eceminepalie eed ateteetaiel sc}, 08, 8 
a ° oo JOYCE. ceccevcvccccsccceccsssesessssscssseses /ithdrew. 
Medric wins by 33s. 
} Class C—21ft. Raceabouts. 
Runaway Girl, C. H. Tweed..... edeccccccccccccecccccccccces 2 03 12 
Bag; » MR. C, Rebbims..ccccscccccccccccces edi shivecodten 2 04 06 
Idol, P. D. Gibsom........ssssccscscscccccsccescecesceceres 2 06 15 
Tunipoo, C. C eseveveccscces OC eecceeeccesscesereeecs 2 19 30 
Runaway Girl wins by 53s. s 
Class D—Handicap. 
Eigeet. Corrected. 
Gringo, W. H. Brown.........ssssesseceeeeeees 1 59 18 1 56 57 
Setsu, Talbot & Lewis.......ssssscccseeeeeseeeee 1 57 4 1 67 44 
Sally IV., H. W. Mason........essseee0s Secvenne Disabled. 


Gringo wins by 47s. 
Class E—Handicap. 





Dabster, F. Skinner, Jr..........ssese0 secccecel OSES 1 6 26 
Suzanne, F. F. Brewster. «1 06 52 1 06 13 
Ruth, H. S. Wheelock... «esl 08 20 1 07 22 
Carmen, O. H. Johnson........ ccmnacabaged 117% 11250 


Dabster wins by 47s. 
Class F—18ft. Knockabouts. 


Question, Je Beet nnoons 
Myrmidon, . Loring, 
Rattler, A. D. Irving 





eetecere 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


I cama 1 08 19 
EE le, Wa i LAM oo devnccenach ticcaccqudeesesdounes 1 08 31 
mitck,. Livingston Davis.........0c.ssccseccccccccccesers 1 09 31 
SNE Bis (Gs By ONT dacs ccscdccvcccccuchscsecsskeus 1103 
Mirage, J. W. Olmstead inD 
Piccadill » C. H. W. Foster 111 3% 
anet, C. W. Jaynes........ 1n4# 
icknack, E. Holmes 1n#2 
Walada, W. W. Rouse.. 1lk 
Humbug, Cole & Bacon 11216 





Arrow wins by 14s. 


Saturday, Aug. 8. 


The special invitation race, winding up the race 
week, was sailed in a light southeast breeze. Great 
Haste and Seboomook were the only starters in the 
25-footers. Great Haste got the start and led all over 
the course. In the 22-footers Medric got the start 
and led all the way out to the weather mark. After 
passing this Medric and Opitsah V. went into a luffing 
match, and Tayac got the lead by it. She held 
this to the finish. There was little choice in the start 
of the raceabouts, but Baggarah soon went into the 
lead and held it to the finish. The 18-footers, as usual, 
were over the starting line in a bunch. On the beat to 
windward Myrmidon pulled out a lead which she held 
to the finish. The summary: 


*» Class A—25ft.—Restricted. 


Elapsed. 
ee Ss ee, ls BA ois cncccdccsveceedscecens 56 08 
Ny Tiss Bie Oc tne doe ccnectsccdsovsccss aetoutends 2 00 24 

Great Haste wins by 4m. 16s. 
Class B—22ft.—Restricted. 

*Tayac, W. H. Joyce wate dugamethenarecgdececdesévccsesees 157 
Opitsah V., S. H. Be! PON cd iuasabadveakiocsonests 1 58 26 
Ee. ERD edeaieccrdeoeseeces moa «--1 59 57 
Urchin, John Greenough 00 17 
Athlon, H. H. Walker. 04 18 
Chief, S. C. Winsor..... OT 07 





Tayac wins by 1m. 13s. 
Class C—21ft. Raceabouts. 














Baggarah, R. C. Robbins... -2 O01 45 
Runaway Girl, C. H. Tweed -2 03 31 
Idol, P. D. Gibson.......... -2 10 09 
Sie Se I bres ccbnedbacncncnsecdosacoeacsens 219 47 

Baggarah wins by 1m. 46s. F 

Class F—18ft. Knockabouts. 

Myrmidon, W. C. Loring, Jr 17 36 
Chance, Reginald Boardman...... 18 08 
Arrow, E. D. Boardman.......... ieee -..118 14 
a de cc civcncdncecscccascocdeccncucsee 19 13 
I at Os in on cacatakadoanovessdvccansivcasee 21 15 
Aspinquid II., C. M. Foster 21 26 
i i M  civadaccdcaddeuseduscsecbendadwesdenes 21. 46 
SES ey GY Ie adckvsvacondeuccuwecccuvconectesuecd 21 48 
OS 20a) Citra dnenscddecacadiguacdsonvoccaneesces 22 00 
eee. }- Ds renbéonadudatiasudendaarnueakeccmane 22 18 

almuck, Livingston Davis........ eel 22 34 
Humbug, Cole & Bacon 22 44 
Nicknack, E. B. Holmes. -1 26 30 
Walada, W i ticbetnene enddepedewevedeeguiccesenen 30 35 

Myrmidon wins by 27s. 

Class D—Handicap. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
« Setsu, Talbot & Lewis 2 2 00 10 

Sally IV., H. W. Mason 2 01 08 
Gringo, W. H. Brown..... od 2 04 48 
Helen, F. R. Neal.......:.. dana ae: 2 09 37 
Yarico, W. H. Rothwell 

Setsu wins by 58s. 

Class E—Handicap. 

TT, SNES cncnccncssoenccencees 11717 11717 
I No. sasccposctecvencoccapecscel MEE 119 47 
SS eee 1 2 27 1 23 08 
ess eS GO eee ree 137 3 1 32 08 


Suzanne wins by 2m. 30s. 
*Medric protests Tayac for crewding at C. Y. C. mark buoy 1. 





Beverly Y. C. 


BUZZARD’S BAY, MASS., 
Saturday, Aug. 8. 


The second Corinthian race of the Beverly Y. C. was 
sailed in Buzzard’s Bay, Saturday, Aug. 8, in a very 
light easterly breeze. In the 30-footers Mashnee got 
the start and led all over the course. Terrapin showed 
the same performance in the 21-footers. In the fourth 
class cats Allison won easily. Flickamaroo won a 
good race in the 15-footers. The summary: 





30-footers. 
Elapsed. 
Mashnee, R. W. Emmons, 2d --2 15 63 
Arabian, Robert Winsor..... «-2 16 27 
Evelyn, John Hitchcock...... --2 18 16 
uakeress, W. F. Harrison....... howe --2 19 54 
‘oung Miss, D. L. Whittemore................+- «eee2 19 56 
ie aos ca nadnngetiodseosndocdnceesasds’ 2 22 02 
SEEGER, COME Bei ccccccoscececsccssccvccesecesscooes 2 23 46 
21-footers. 
tat tit iv ctcacedscvctscvaccedtéqinesessteses 2 00 53 
SOE ER, DORNER CHER sy: Jo ivscccvccevevcésctcccocccacese 2 02 38 
Noli cen adghhavoceseedeviencatadentntnts 2 02 39 
Radiant, Mrs. C. i lciiswepitnakndwiawitesaheramensa 2 04 58 
EE OPES Crs aa ccc ccoccndetacceesseavesavencde 2 05 18 
Fourth Class Cats. 
aa Bas (a TOG MPO oa avnccddcdcdcccsiciccecscdasesss 1 56 26 
EE, Wie Se, SOIOccccscsccccescssvescaseocccccusonss 2 00 12 
EG. Wan DE icatoccstnnguccuscapiccccevsedseassonce 2 08 37 
15-footers. 
Flickamard>, Misses Emmens.............ssccccscsccscceces 1 53 17 
Wi, FE Weve cvecccccccdsevecccsccccccccedcvecoecoess 1% 18 
I i, ls Sng comonenndoconsccencestenetebos foaceess 1 5 10 
eee, BEGG. We Wee MMOS, BE. cccccveccccccsceccsooesocs 1 56 28 
Pg, WH FUSE, Jivccccscccecccenccctoccseccecesess 1 58 35 
Ranzo, Bi, OURO, Pi eccccccesiescccccessecesoscetes 1 5917 
Fiddler, Miss Dabmey......cccccccccccccccccccccccescccccce 1 59 26 
Viee, FF. W. Sarmemt, Fee ccceccccccccccccccccoccccccscccesose 2 0217 
Uarde, J. Patkimeem, Joeccccccccsccenccovccscccccccccccecses 2 08 38 





Kayosh of Oshkosh, 


Cutcaco, Ill, Aug. 15—Commodore Libbey’s Kay- 
osh won its fourth race on Lake Winnebago yesterday 
and will represent Oshkosh Y. C. in the regatta of the 
Inland Lake Yachting Association, to be held at Osh- 
kosh the closing week of this month. The Oshkosh 
men have planned a big time and an all-round gala 
occasion in sports for that week, and the event is very 
much worth the attendance of any yachtsman, or, in- 
deed, a sportsman of any other sort. 


At Ottawa Beach. 


At Ottawa Beach Regatta, across the lake from Chi- 
cago, yesterday Rita beat Little. Shamrock and 
easily took the measure of Hoosier. Several boats 
failed to finish in the time limit in class 4A, and they 
go to the line again this morning, at which time there 
should start also Vencedor and Sallie, in class 1A, 
Iroquois, Doloma and Widsith, in class 2A, with others 
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variously classified. In the afternoon races of yester- 
day there was a sensational finish between Raven and 
Intruder, the latter being a Spring Lake boat. Raven 
won by a chance puff of air at the finish. Bonita won 
the junior specials. Summary: 


21ft. Cabin Class—Start, 10:10. 













Finish. Elap.»? 
ReMi i ici, ‘42% Sos 
Little Shamrock 4 08 0@ 
WOGEEE ceccccecece 41215 
Judges: Chas. E. Scales, C. S. Roberts, William 
Cothroll. 
Inland Lake Class—Start, 3:02. 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Intruder ‘ * 1 an aead 1 21 41 
GRE ceccccccece 4 43 56 1 41 55 1 40 42 
Flying Dutchman 43207 1 40 07 1 28 6 
MEE Se cccuus 427 08 1 25 03 1 23 28 
BIINENE ©  adondadecebucecanecad 44715 1 45 15 1 42 39 
MEE Pas ccchactuwsaccdesccastescades 4 23 44 1 21 44 1 20 51 
F Special Class—Start, 2:57. 
DOE Savesddedecdcccdecdusenasdontess 42 50 af aed 0 45 50 
MN U6 duecaceastevdadsadsasendecceuie 3 55 30 0 58 30 0 57 00 
is aésbctsosiolincensscdadonia aden Did not finish. 
; Junior Special—Start, 2:52. 
MIN Wesosedeontnnqsckenuteccancddgn 3 57 56 1 06 55 1 06 55 
GENE Sanscocevntaceewencsiaceidicend 4 04 20 1 02 20 1 06 20 
Judges: R. Baxter, C. F. Baxter, R. W. Irwin. 
Winthrop Y. C. 


WINTHROP, MASS., 
Saturday, Aug. 8. 

The regular club race of the Winthrop Y. C. was 
sailed Saturday, Aug. 8, in a light southeast breeze. 
In each class the winner took first place on both 
elapsed and corrected times. The summary: 


25t. Class. 


a 
° 
3 
a 
@ 
° 
- 
° 
a 


SaR LRESS 


Thordis, C. A. 
Alert, J. R. 
Helen, C. A. Young 
Calypso, A. W. Chesterton 
Freee, Gi. Ch. WI cco cecccsvcsiccsccctes 


21ft. Class. 
Harriett, Tew’y, Bird & Byram................ 
Rhubena, J. J. Wilde 
Bee, Be Ge Dv Fave vccccccsccicceseccves 


18ft. Class. 
Densintte., TF. Mees ccccecccescedcecssss 1 
uise, ss cdadiaatigacisavedenasaude 0 
Mentor, Gobb & Brainerd...........cscecsecees 0 
pO a a ee err 
1 
1 


1 33 50 
1 40 50 





he et 


SESSR SSSRRKS SRE LCVARBR 


SESSR BRBSALS 


PN A a ee a ere 
EE, Wt e. POB Ca tacckecccucaccoccéccunctes 
pe errr 


hROoOSoSo°o°o 


Weta Te Teak nasi vscccaccccccsecedues 0 
Eva, MS more cork olicatercdottascdiacs 1 
I RA aiuncticcwcancensendectpainsneneues 1 
Sprite, a Seed Gees SS eeeqenecdscegncocsnces 1 

ee, WH. TE, TRIO eves ccccccecccscscccccccses 1 


SSSRR SSSRSAR RRE SKE 
SESSR BRVSRSS FH KH 


—————) 


Bar Harbor Yachting. 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE, 

Friday, Aug. 14. 
Eleven of the 31-footers sailed a race on Friday, 
Aug. 14. The boats covered a course that was laid 


out in the upper bay. Papoose III. won, Indian was 
second and Bat was third. The summary: 


Kawana, 





Saturday, Aug. 15. 


The 31-footers sailed the eleventh race of the seriés 
on Saturday, Aug. 15. The course was one laid out in 
the outer bay. The breeze was strong at the start, but 
softened somewhat toward the finish. Bat won, beating 
Indian, the second boat, 37s. The summary: 
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RIKKVRARSESS; 


IE a vccdatecndncdcontcsccegidccanadeuetostiesns 
DG, We es aac sc cc cnc cccccctpinnsdccdéecvicsceses 
Cs Oia! Mik, WM scacccnccucadet cesdbseccctccdantsaeceecsaid 
i NF vadainancecadcgaddvesadsccccescannapeuendcese 
Bs Bie Mi isscdvcvcdcdccecncadccecsusoesencesaccenaed 
Joker, H. M. 
Seud, A. J. Cassatt..... 
Curlew, R. H. Gallatin. 
Kawana, J. B. Trevor.. 
Zara, J. M. Sears, Jr.... 
Papoose III., V. E. Mac 
Redwing, T. G. Condon.. 





SSASKRISASSSS 








The Race Committee of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y. C. announce the following changes in the racing 
fixtures for this year: 

The open races scheduled for Sept. 10, 11 and 12 will 
be held only for the raceabouts and Seawanhaka 15- 
footers, and instead of the usual series, a tournament 
match will be sailed on these days. 

The Robert Center Memorial Cup is offered for the 
30ft. class, belonging to club members. 

A special race for the Seawanhaka 15-footers will be 
held on Aug. 15, and the first race for the challenge 
cup will be postponed until Aug. 29, if possible. 

A race for the Seawanhaka 15ft. class will be held on 
Aug. 22, at 3:20 P. M. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Cup will be sailed for by 
raceabouts on Labor Day, Sept. 7. 


Ran 

Hollis Burgess has sold (in conjunction with E. A. 
Boardman) the Bar Harbor 25-footer Tiger, owned 
by Geo. L. Batchelder, of Boston, to Chas. Platt, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. Also (in conjunction with Gardner 
& Cox), the 18ft. knockabout Nethla, owned by Frank 
W. Atwood, of Winthrop, Mass., to F. J. Navens, of 
New York. Chartered the soft. waterline schooner 
Sunshine, owned by Dr. John Bryant, of Boston, to 
Geo. M. Preston, of Boston; the 25ft. waterline yawl 
Cyrilla, owned by Wm. D. Turner, of Boston, to A. 
. Ramsey, of Wellesley Hills, Mass., and the 2oft. 
launch Aztec, owned by the Hanley Construction Co., 
st Quincy, Mass., to Murray Hubbell, of Marblehead, 

ass. . 5 
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The Canada’s Cup Races. 
Second Dhicis: Minded Aug. 10, 


Tue second race went to Canada by an unexpectedly 
easy margin. It seemed incredible that the boat, which 
had made a hair raising finish on Saturday, should be 
1om. astern at the start on the following day, but that 
is what happened. The course was nine miles to wind- 
ward and return, on this day, and the light breeze and 
absence of reaching prevented any fast time being 
made. The wind was from the southward with a spice 
of west in it, taking the boats right out into Lake 
Ontario for their windward work. The breeze was 
never more than eight miles in strength, and at times 
it was much less than that. 

The race was lost at the start by Irondequoit getting 
a calm spot near the starting line. Strathcona floated 
over at a gentle pace 7s. after the gun was fired, but 
Irondequoit was 2m. 10s. behind the signal. The yachts 
were not widely separated, owing to the light breeze, 
and they both crossed on the starboard tack. Time 
at the start: 


ee 11 00 07 Irondequoit ..........++- 11 02 10 


Two minutes after Irondequoit had got over she 
came about on the port tack, followed promptly by 
Strathcona. The challenger footed about as fast as the 
Canadian boat, but she did not point so high, and the 
defender was rapidly eating out to windward of her, as 
well as going ahead. Irondequoit came about on the 
starboard tack at 11:27:30, but Strathcona was so far 
ahead that she did not worry about following her, and 
held the port tack until 11:29:15. Then she came 
about, and both were on the starboard tack until 11:50. 
When they came about at this time Strathcona was a 
quarter of a mile or more to windward, and the case 
of Irondequoit was hopeless. The port tack was a long 
one, bringing the yachts away to the westward, oppo- 
site Humber Bay. Both came about at 12:30, and 
Irondequoit set her largest jib topsail in place of the 
working one. It made her foot well, but she was going 
to leeward all the time, and after 10m. of experiment- 
ing it was taken in, and the working one set in its 
place, but slowly. 

The starboard tack was also a long one, lasting un- 
til 12:50, when Strathcona broke tacks and headed for 
the buoy on the port tack. Irondequoit stood on 6m. 
longer, and then also came for the buoy on the port 
tack. 

Time at the weather mark: 


Strathcona ..........00+- 12 6443 Irondequoit ............. 1 O1 41 


Strathcona’s spinnaker was set in 40s. after round- 
ing the buoy, being carried to starboard. Irondequoit 
took 2m. 30s. in breaking out her spinnaker, and it 
spread very slowly. The stops seemed to be too heavy 
and refused to part, but the wing was spread at last 
and the challenger followed tamely in the wake of 
Strathcona, at least a mile astern. 

Irondequoit’s course was remarkably different to 
that of Strathcona. By the time half the homeward 
course had been covered, she was at least a quarter of 
a mile to leeward. She hauled up at 2:25 P. M., but to 
get back on her course she had to take in her spinnaker 
and sail with her balloon jib for head canvas for tom. 
At 2:35 P. M. she again set her spinnaker, but she 
was a mile or more away and was only making a poor 
second in a dull procession. The finish was, accord- 
ingly, by no means sensational, Strathcona having the 
enormous lead of tom. 5s. 

Time at the finish: 


Strathcona ..........s+00 24847 Irondequoit 
Official summary of the race: 


Start. Windward Mark. Finish. 
ERIE. cscencsscvecsoposcegres 11 00 07 2 54 43 2 48 47 
ee Le ll 02 10 1 01 41 2 48 f2 


Third Race, Tuesday, Aug. 13. 


There was a council of war in the Irondequoit camp 
Monday night. Things were looking pretty blue, and 
’tis said the atmosphere had a corresponding tint. It 
was Captain Barr who got the blame. Being nephew 
of Charlie Barr, of America’s Cup fame, did not save 
him from censure. The loss of two races, one by a 
small margin and one by a big one, was exasperating. 
Designer uaieae. of Gardner & Cox, was particularly 
severe, as he had a reputation to lose if his product 
was beaten so. As a matter of fact, Barr was not 
entirely to blame for the loss of the two races. The 
Canadian crew won just as much by quick sail handling 
as they did by skilled maneuvering, and Barr could 
not be expected to be handling head canvas and the 
tiller at the same time.- But at any rate, he got the 
blame, and it was decided to get Mr. Addison G. 
Hanan, of New York, to'sail the boat, and the tele- 
graph wires ticked accordingly. 

Addison Hanan is a name to conjure with. His 
reputation had reached Toronto long before the Ironde- 
quoit was in the water. The Canadians had expected 
him to sail the boat at the start. His record of last 
season in Dorwina and Effort, and his record this 
year of eleven starts in Long Island Sound, and eleven 
first places, were enough to cause him to be regarded 
with respect and awe. 

Mr. Hanan had not much time to reach Toronto. 
Irondequoit left her island moorings about half past 
9 Tuesday morning and stood across to the city, com- 
ing in stays opposite the Royal Canadian Y. C. pier, 
but as there was no Hanan>on the yacht club balcony, 
she filled away on the opposite tack and stood out to 
the race course with Captain Barr at the tiller. But 
the. 10 o’clock train brought Mr. Hanan to Toronto, 
and without delaying for parley, he went aboard the 
steam yacht Navajo and started in pursuit of Ironde- 
quoit as fast as triple expansion. engines could speed 
him. The Navajo reached: the course in time and put 
the skilled amateur aboard, taking off Designer Gard- 
ner in his place. There -was also a change aboard 
Strathcona, eas McMurray, one of the amateur crew 
in charge of the headsails, being replaced by Wm. 
Fisher, the professional, who was forward in Invader 
when the latter carried off the Canada’s Cup at Chi- 


cago two years ago. Mr. McMurray was unable to 
sail in this race, owing to the death of his brother. 

Captain Barr, in Irondequoit, went forward and took 
charge of the headsails, and ever after a noticeable im- 
provement was shown in this line. The yachts hugged 
one another closely at the start, but the challenger got 
the best of it. Strathcona’s balloon jib had been sent 
up in stops, but in the fresh breeze it started to break 
out, and had to be gathered down on the horn. Ironde- 
quoit’s biggest jib topsail was broken out immediate- 
ly on gun fire, and she crossed the line in advance of 
Strathcona. Skipper Jarvis, anticipating a luffing 
match and perhaps a battle at close quarters, was wise 
enough to keep his ballooner on the horn until he 
found where he was at, but Strathcona, under reduced 
head canvas, did not travel so fast. 

Time at the start: 


Irondequoit ............. 11 0018 Strathcona .............. 11 00 35 


The course was again a twenty-one-mile triangle 
with a westerly wind, and the judges’ signal, “All 
buoys to starboard,” made it a reach and a beat and 
a reach again. There was plenty of wind, the velocity 
ranging from twelve to fifteen miles an hour, and there 
was a crisp, choppy sea, which flew in sheets from the 
cleaving bows of the racers. . 

After Irondeqouit’s performance reaching on Satur- 
day, it surprised no one that she should outfoot the 
defender in the first leg of the triangle. Indeed, the 
surprise was that the difference between them was not 
greater at the end of the first seven miles. They sailed 
very evenly, and the challenger’s gain was compara- 
tively slight. 

Time at first buoy: 


Seems svciesdisvens 11 60 46 Strathcona ............... 11 52 21 


Elapsed time showed that Strathcona had just lost 
Im. 16s. since the start. 

But to the surprise of all Irondequoit stretched away 
like a greyhound when they jammed on the wind for 
the thresh to the second buoy. The stiff breeze heeled 
her until her weather bilge was clear of the water, and 
with the white waves churning in over her tumble 
home on the lee side, she plowed grandly through 
and over the seas, liking the rough going, footing fast 
and eating steadily to windward. It was a complete 
reversal of her previous windward performances, and 
strangers marveled at the burst of speed she was 
showing under the management of the new skipper. 
The yachts were not close enough together when they 
hauled on the wind to bring about a battle of short* 
tacks, and they worked away to the westward in long, 
steady stretches. It was piping too hard for jib top- 
sails to be of use in the first part of the beat, at any 
rate, but at 12:18 Skipper Jarvis ventured a baby jib 
topsail, which seemed to draw him along well. Strath- 
cona pounded hard in the seas, the water shooting in 
cataracts about her bows, and Irondequoit, with the 
longer overhangs, took the seas much easier. She was 
sailed very high, Hanan reversing Barr’s tactics of 
making her foot at the expense of her pointing. She 
sailed grandly under mainsail, staysail, jib and club 
topsail, the latter always a-flutter as it lay off a little 
more to leeward. Soon she had a quarter of a mile 
to the good. 

The second buoy was only reached after an hour and 
a half’s thrashing through jumping seas. There was 
not what is considered a big sea for Lake Ontario by 
any means, but it was a short, choppy jozzle that made 
things interesting for sailing craft, and put the passen- 
gers aboard many of the pleasure steamers hors de 
combat. Irondequoit led by 4m. 32s. at the second 
mark, having gained nearly 3m. in the windward work, 
which was supposed to be Strathcona’s great hold. 

Time at the second buoy: 


Irondequoit ............+- 11922 Strathooma .....cccocccess 1 23 54 


The wind held true out in the lake, but further in- 
shore it had hauled a point or so to the northward, 
so that the third leg, begun as a broad reach, wound up 
as a close one. The only difference in canvas was that 
Irondequoit carried a reaching jib topsail and Strath- 
cona set her balloon jib. The yachts came home at 
such a pace that steamers that had been plunging and 
spluttering about while they were beating to windward 
found themselves caught and passed. The judges’ boat 
for the day was the steam yacht Tranquilo, and she 
could not keep up with the racers. They rushed past 
steamer after steamer, and the only steam craft to 
take their time at the finish was the Gooderham yacht 
Cleopatra. 

Irondequoit shortened down half way in, and re- 
lieved of her jib topsail, she made better time. It was 
blowing so hard that the balloon jib threatened Strath- 
cona’s topmast every minute, but Skipper Jarvis grim- 
ly hung on to it as long as it would draw, shifting to 
working jib topsail when’ he had to flatten in sheets. 
It was a gamely sailed race, but Irondequoit gained 
on this, as on the other legs of the triangle, picking 
up 53s. and finishing with a half mile lead. 

Time at the finish: 


Bromdageelt ccccsoccseesse RITE DOOR ccecccconescsecd 2 29 19 
Official summary of the race: 

Start. 
Irondequoit ............0. 11 0018 Strathcona .........0..00 11 00 35 

First Buoy. 
Elapsed. 
RemtedeEelt 6. sccccconnonsdhsudedaccdnonesescess 11 50 46 0 5 
DREGE -oicecisceisd cite stevenvcsbuhcbonnncddil 11 62 21 0 51 46 
. Second Buoy. 

ReeMMOGMOt 6. .occescccncncovessedesesocesecsoes 119 22 1 28 47 
EEL. nivocvonspsavtesnceuneseeeanessocesed 1 23 64 1 31 33 

Finish. 
DORNER |... ccc vepsnecevvosneeneabensctesive 2 15 06 0 5 32 
OTMMROOMR: aon vanccavghicccvesonssobenscondeoces 2 20 19 0 56 25 


Fourth Race, Wednesday, Aug. 12, 


Toronto yachtsmen were glad. to see Irondequoit 
win the third race. After their easy victory on Mon- 
day the cup looked safe, and to keep up the courage of 
the challengers and the general interest in the sport, 
they were quite willing to lose the third race or even 
the fourth race—that is, always providing the fifth race 
should go to Strathcona. That, at least, was the public 
feeling; what Commodore Jarvis thought about it may 
be a different matter, 









Conditions Wednesday morning favored the chal- 
lenger. The wind was light, out of the north and north- 
west, and having blown off shore all night, the water 
was smooth. There was plenty of wind for a finish 
well within the time limit, but not enough to bother 
Strathcona. Prospects of her saving the cup were good 
on Wednesday. There was the additional favoring 
circumstance that the course again only involved wind- 
ward and leeward work, being nine miles to leeward 
and return. 7 

The start showed that both skippers were out for 
blood. The yachts rushed over the line with balloon 
canvas forward and spinnakers aloft in stops, but 
spinnaker booms still inboard. They went over the 
line with the wind over the port quarter. — 

Time at the start: 


Hrom@egeolt occccccceccce 11 15 20 Strathcona ..........-.+++ 11 15 30 


The fight for the weather berth was better. Strath- 
cona hung on Irondequoit’s weather counter like a 
deerhound on the flank of a hunted stag. Luff, luff, 
luff was the order, and the yachts stood off to the east- 
ward, an eighth of the compass off their course. Their 
wake became an arc, and soon they were tearing 
through the water close hauled o. the wind, with bal- 
loon canvas slatting wildly. They were heading into 
the eastern piers of Toronto harbor when they gybed. 
Strathcona tried in vain to pass to leeward, and an- 
other gybe followed, and a luffing match succeeded it, 
Jarvis clinging tenaciously to a position on Ironde- 
quoit’s weather quarter, until, after nearly 15m. of sail- 
ing, he gybed suddenly and stood back to the true 
course, setting his spinnaker when a quarter of a mile 
to windward of Irondequoit. The move was a repe- 
tition of the preceding Saturday’s tactics on a grand 
scale—shooting across the wake of an opponent and 
throwing the silken cloud of the spinnaker to the breeze 
as soon as well clear. 

It looked like a Canadian victory, and, indeed, it was 
one, although not final. From his position Jarvis was 
able to lay the buoy directly. Hanan, to avoid sailing 
by the lee, had to gybe over. Strathcona footed along 
beautifully, a quarter of a mile to windward and lead- 
ing 200 yards. 

But two miles from the buoy luck went against the 
defender. The breeze lightened. Then she strick a 
long roll, the remnant of dead sea after the precedin 
day’s tumble, galvanized into life by the brisk cael 
breeze early in the morning that had escaped from the 
lee of the land. Strathcona’s sails slatted and banged 
about and spilled every breath. For a time she rolled 
helpless, her slack bilges allowing her to sway down 
until her decks were almost awash—and never a breath 
to steady her. And 300 yards off, on the port beam, the 
challenger was shouldering through the roll, swaying 
steadily upon the support of her full bilges, spilling a 
little wind, but carrying her lofty club topsail full all 
the time. This was the fateful moment of the race, 
the fateful moment, indeed, for the Canada’s Cup. By 
the time Strathcona was swinging through the roll, in- 
stead of on it, the challenger had a lead of nearly half 
a mile, and to overtake her was hopeless. 

Time at the leeward mark: 


Bombameeht .cc0ccce00s02 10 01 34 Strathcona 


And then the wind bit in steady and true, twelve 
miles strong at times, giving the yachts, with their 
loftiest canvas, all they could stagger under. They 
were too far apart for much to be accomplished by 
maneuvering; but Skipper Jarvis tried a bold ruse. 
His first port tack was a long one. Had Hanan held 
it as long as Jarvis desired, Irondequoit would have 
run into the calms that prevail off what sailors call 
The Highlands and landsmen call Scarboro “Heights, 
the 2oo0ft. sand cliffs that line the shore east of Toronto. 
Strathcona, the following boat, would have been able 
to get away with a fresh breeze, while Irondequoit lay 
dead. Such, at least, seemed Jarvis’ plan, but Hanan 
spoiled it by breaking tacks with him, instead of over- 
standing the distance. And after that it was plain, 
straightforward threshing, with the Strathcona crew 
on her weather rail to help out her slack bilges. 
Strathcona was well sailed, and steadily drew nearer 
Irondequoit, but she had not far enough to go to 
overhaul her, and so lost the fourth race. 

Time at the finish: 


Irondequoit .............- 31213 Strathcona 


Official summary: 


Irondequoit. Strathcona. 
NE didn owes nde scoouesdescsecsdéesoddousnstecdae 11 15 20 Il 15 30 
OI REE: sicvesevedvcnesesaes 1 04 26 
EEE acidnchaneveuseessetewsresvbeiecanpingsees 3 13 21 
OIMNED 3555 cvs cc kkenenesentancnannasite 1 49 56 
Windward work 1 08 55 





Fifth Race, Thursday, Aug. 13, 


. The fifth and deciding race of the series was just as 
uncertain as any. The weather conditions in the morn- 
ing favored Strathcona. The wind was northerly and 
light, and, after the manner of such summer breezes 
in the vicinity of Toronto it might have been expected 
to swing to the westward before night, following the 
sun steadily around. But the breeze did not act ac- 
cording to schedule. In two hours it had backed into 
the south-southwest, and there it held, disproving for 
once the old adage: 


“When the wind shifts against the sun 
Trust it not for back ’twill run.” 


Once it had settled to an eight-knot breeze it blew 
true and steady from one quarter. 

Excitement was high in Toronto. Canadians are 
naturally optimistic, and while they were greatly 
alarmed for the fate of the cup, not a few expected 
their favorite AEmilius Jarvis to put forth a strong 
hand at the proper moment and save the trophy. If 
the effort required was superhuman, they expected it 
all the same. Besides, were not weather conditions: in 
the defender’s favor? To offset the disadvantage of a 
triangular course, there was the light breeze and smooth 
water. Strathcona looked to them a winner. 

The spectator fleet was fairly large Thursday, and 
crowds lined the piers and shores. The maneuvering 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 
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before the start was as pretty a sight as could be seen 
_in a lifetime. Hanan had no fear of Jarvis, and the 
latter was intent on a weather berth., For fully ten 
minutes before the signal the boats alternately gybed 
and stayed, and Strathcona kept the weather berth 
every time. Their jockeying brought them away to 
windward of the line, and as the judges’ boat flew the 
red flag, for buoys to port, they had to wear and 
stand down, although they kept their mainsheets 
trimmed flat aft. It was in rounding the stern of the 
Cleopatra that Hanan cut in to windward, and when 
the whistle blew he crossed first, with Strathcona so 
close that main boom and bowsprit seemed touching. 
Strathcona broke out her jib topsail as she rounded 
the judges’ boat, and Irondequoit was a trifle slower 
in — her headsail, sheeting it home just on the 
signal. Skipper Jarvis tried a battle of short tacks, 
believing that Strathcona might stay quicker, but gained 
nothing by this in 10m. incessant work. Strathcona’s 
headsails were trimmed down a trifle faster each time, 
but Irondequoit was quite as quick in answering her 
helm, and every time she came about she was a little 
more to windward and ahead. 
Time at the start: 


re 11 15 09 Strathcona 


The yachts crossed the line on the starboard tack, but 
they only held this for 2m. About they swept, for an 
equally short port tack. The starboard tack that suc- 
ceeded this was so very short that it was little better 
than a luff, the headsails barely drawing before they 
shivered again with the helm a-lee. The port tack 
following lasted 6m., and the succeeding tacks were 
longer. It was Skipper Jarvis who set the pace in tack- 
ing, but Mr. Hanan watched him like a cat watches a 
mouse, and so carefully was every movement aboard 
Strathcona noted and interpreted that although her 
helm was always put over first, the yachts swung as 
though controlled by one rudder, and it was not even 
a matter of seconds between them in coming about. 
Skipper Hanan gave a beautiful exhibition of rigid 
adherence to the principle of always keeping between 
the buoy and the following boat. 

It was 12:15 when the two contestants filled away on 
the long port tack that laid the buoy. Irondequoit was 
by this time 200 yards in the lead, with Strathcona di- 
rectly astern, as both could lay the buoy without pinch- 
ing. It was a rude shock to all who had banked on 
Strathcona’s windward qualities to find her thus out- 
distanced in her own weather, and it could hardly be 
explained by the change in skippers on Irondequoit, for 
in the windward work of the preceding day, under ad- 
verse weather conditions, Strathcona made better actual 
time than Irondequoit. It was a rather puzzling piece 
of conduct on the part of both boats. 

A quarter of a mile from the first buoy Irondequoit’s 
working jib topsail was taken in and her reaching jib 
topsail was sent up in stops. The move was not exe- 
cuted in remarkably fast time, and indeed it seemed a 
little previous, but the balloon canvas was broken out 
smartly just as the turn was made. Strathcona, on the 
other hand, carried her working jib topsail around the 
turn, then dowsed it and sent up a balloon jib. It took 
3m. to execute this maneuver. At least that was the 
time Strathcona was sailing under working jib and bal- 
loon staysail as her only head canvas. 

Time at the first buoy: 


ee ..-12 4750 Strathcona 


evccccccccccoce 12 49 29 


Strathcona’s ballooner tugged her along in splendid 
style and she slowly but steadily gained on the fleet- 
ing Irondequoit. Both yachts took in their working 
jibs to give the balloon canvas free play, but Skipper 
Hanan realized that if he was to hold his lead he would 
have to change his head canvas, and at 1:30 P. M. his 
reaching jib topsail came in and a big balloon jib, fill- 
ing the whole fore-triangle, was broken out, the move 
being made in admirably quick time. This helped Iron- 
dequoit along somewhat, but still Strathcona had cut 
down her lead on this broad reach by about half a 
minute by the time the second seven miles were ended. 

Time at second buoy: 


SIGE . So cvcecnnccve 1 42 27 Strathcona 


A gybe over at the second mark brought mainsails to 
starboard. It was again a broad reach, under the same 
canvas, Strathcona carrying balloon staysail and bal- 
loon jib forward, and Irondequoit having nothing to 
interfere with the draft of her ballooner. If it had 
only been a spinnaker run, Strathcona could have at 
least caught Irondequoit in the last seven miles, and 
there would have been an exciting battle of gybes for 
the finish, but the wind held true and the last hopes of 
Canadians vanished. Strathcona did not repeat the sur- 
prise of the preceding day in sailing faster than Ironde- 
quoit on her best point. At times she footed faster, 
but on the whole she had hard work to hold her own 
on the run in. 

Time at the finish: 


eer 2 40 55 Strathcona 


dneenengeandwoen 2 42 17 
And so the Canada’s Cup was once more lost and 








won. The official time of the last race is: 
Iscadeqnet. Strathcona. 
Benet oc ccee cktiain aed dosbpwiecas vocnens soonepaeae 11 15 35 
First buoy .......... s  picanon amas 12 47 56 12 49 29 
ETM . coscs9dsceed0seconsonsecuamei 0 1227 1 43 39 
DEE Co ei covencesswekdsusnenakugnen teursdes 40 55 2 42 17 
Elapsed Time. 

Pt BOE sai ncccecess 8 i eee él n siete’ 1 32 51 1 33 54 
Second leg ... 0 54 37 0&4 10 
Theta 0B 2c cccccccccasess wn ocean ponicisbdeckaseae Gl as 0 58 38 


CuHartes H. SNIDER. 
Toronto, Aug. 13. 





Tarantula, the turbine steam yacht purchased by 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, arrived at New York on Aug. 
12. The yacht was convoyed as far as Hamilton, Ber- 
muda by a tramp steamer, and from there she went 
to Newport News, where she was joined by her owner, 
who made the trip to New York ig her. Tarantula 
was designed by Messrs. Cox and King for the late 
Col. Harry McCalmont. She is 152.5ft. long, 15.3 
breadth and 8.4ft. deep. On her trial trip she made a 


speed of 26.75 knots. 


Regulations for Cup Races. 


‘Tue rules. for patrolling the courses in the interna- 
tional yacht races will be if anything more strict than 
they were in 1901. The rules were arranged by Secre- 
tary George B. Cortelyou, of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, after consultation with Secretary 
Leslie M. Shaw of the Treasury. They are as follows: 


Rule 1—Observe carefully the movements of the patrol vessels, 
and carry out promptly and cheerfully the instructions received 
from them. These vesscls will fly the Revenue flag at the mast- 
head, and these only are hereby authorized to enforce the rules. 

Rule 2—A clear space of half a mile about the starting line 
will be maintained until the race has been started. To accom- 
plish this, presupposing that the race is to windward, the vessels 
of the First Division of the patrol fleet will be formed in column 
extending from the vicinity of the starting line to the left, in a 
direction four points from the wind. The Second Division will 
form a similar line four points to the right of the direction of the 
wind. The two lines of patrol vessels will thus form a right 
angle. All vessels, except the judges’ and committee boats, or 
vessels carrying the patrol flag, must keep outside of the patrol 
lines. The space enclosed in the right angle thus formed will 
be reserved for the ompenne yachts. If, on the other hand, the 
first leg be to leeward, Rule 6 will apply. 

Rule 3.—If, after crossing the line, the competing yachts stand 
on the port tack, the Second Division will form column and 
stand on_a course parallel with them. All vessels outside the 
Second Division will take the same course. The First Division 
will form line and take the same course as the competing yachts. 
All passenger vessels outside of this line will head in the same 
direction, and be careful to keep astern of the line of patrol 
vessels. The entire fleet of vessels will thus be heading the same 
course with the yachts, and will be entirely clear of them. When 
the yachts tack, all patrol vessels will at once change course and 
steer the course taken by them. Passenger vessels will do the 
same. The Second _ Division will find themselves in line in this 
case and the First Division in column. 

Rule 4.—-When the competing yachts turn the stakeboat for the 
run in, all patrol vessels will head for the vicinity of the finishing 

oint. The First Division in column, inverted order, will head 
or a point half a mile to the right of the finish line. The second 
Division, in similar formation, will head for a point half a mile 
to the left of the finish line. Thus a clear space one mile wide 
will be maintained astern of and to windward of the competing 
yachts. But whether this space for the movement of the com- 
peting yachts be more or less than one mile wide, all vessels 
resent for sight-seeing purposes must keep outside of the patrol 
ines. Any intrusion within the patrol lines, irrespective of the 
distance of the latter from the competing yachts, will be held as 
a violation of these regulations, and the offender will be rigorously 
dealt with. 

Rule 5.—All passenger vessels will be careful not to cross astern 
of, or crowd in upon, the competing yachts on the run in, but 
will remain on the outside of the line of patrol vessels, and they 
must also avoid crowding about the finish line. This is imperative. 

Rule 6.—If the race be to leeward and return the patrol vessels 
will form two parallel lines one mile apart, First Division to the 
left and Messed Division to the right, and in this formation head 
the course steered by the competing yachts. fasssenger vessels 
must keep outside of these lines and observe Rule 5. ntil reach- 
ing the outer mark; Rule 4 will apply. When the yachts turn the 
outer mark and start on the beat back, Rule 3, with the patrol 
in inverted order, will be observed. 

Rule 7.—Should the wind shift during any of the races, patrol 
vessels will immediately indicate the line to be formed, as in the 
rules laid down, and passenger vessels must keep outside of these 
lines with as little delay as may be consistent with safety. 

All seafaring men wil] understand the difficulties in the way of 
keeping a triangular course clear, and it is hoped that the public 
will be patient with the rules, which must, from the necessities 
of the case, bar them from following the entire course. The fact 
that the competing yachts will be faster on the second leg of the 
course, with their sheets eased, than a majority of the vessels 
carrying passengers, renders it impossible to allow these vessels 
to follow the entire course. herefore, the following rule 
becomes imperative and must be carefully observed: 

Rule 8.—When the competing yachts reach a point on the first 
leg of the course, to be determined by the officer in charge of the 
patrol fleet, the patrol flags will be lowered to half mast and the 
steam whistles blown on all patrol boats. When this signal is 
made, all vessels ares passengers will run at full speed for 
a position to leeward of the last leg of the course, and as near 
the second stakeboat as may be without approaching it nearer 
than a mile. The patrol boats will in this case establish a single 
line, the First Division in the lead, to the leeward of the line on 
which the competing yachts will run, and all passenger vessels 
must find themselves to leeward of this patrol line before the 
yachts turn the second stakeboat. On the run in all vessels 
must be careful not to cross the sailing line of the competing 
yachts, either ahead or astern of them, but keep to leeward of 
the patrol line until the race is finished. 

The movement of the patrol fleet, steam yachts and excursion 
boats, across the triangle, from the first leg of the course (Rule 
8) presupposes that the first or windward stretch of the compet- 
ing yachts is to the right from the starting point. In the event 
that the direction of the wind is such that the Regatta Committee 
selects the left leg from the starting point as the first leg of the 
course, the movement of the patrol fleet, the steam yachts and 
the excursion boats—when the cont is given by the flagship—will 
be across the triangle to the rig t. 

Rule 9.—A blank cartridge fired from any one of the patrol 
vessels will indicate that some vessel is persistently violating 
some rule. Prompt attention to this warning signal will obviate 
the necessity of sending the offender back to New York in 
charge of an officer of the Revenue Cutter service, and the 
revocation of the license of the master. 


Racion- Bates for Cup Races. 


The Regatta Committee of the New York Y. C. 
has issued instructions that will govern the races be- 
tween Shamrock III. and Reliance. The orders are as 
follows: 


Start will be made from Sandy Hook Lightship at as near 11 
o’clock as will be practicable, the preparatory signal being given 
fifteen minutes in advance. . 

But always with the understanding that should the direction of 
the wind prevent laying the course from the Lightship, the start- 
ing line will be shifted to the nearest available point, and that in 
this case the preparatory signal will be given about half an hour 
later than the time set for starting from the Lightship. 

Courses—No. 1, Letter S.—From the starting line to and around 
a mark 15 miles to windward or less and return, leaving the mark 
on the starboard hand. : ; 7 

No. 2—Letter T.—From the starting line, 10 miles to and around 
a mark; 10 miles to and around a second mark, and 10 miles to 
the finish line, leaving the marks on the outside of the triangle, 
to port or starboard, scooting as the vessels are sent around. 

Starting and finish lines will be between a point on the com- 
mittee boat, indicated by a white flag, and the mainmast of the 
lightship, or other stakeboat, if the start is shifted from the 
Lightship. These lines will be at right angles with the outward 
and home courses, respectively. _ 

Compass Courses (Magnetic) will be set before the preparatory 
signal is given. The signals for Course No. 2 must be read be- 
ginning forward. Marks will be white floats carrying a red ball 
with horizontal white stripe showing letters N. Y. Y, C. in blue, 
and surmounted by a flash cone. The position of each mark 
will be indicated by a two-masted vessel lying about 100yds. be- 
yond, and swinging a red ball from the triatic stay. Should the 
mark be wrecked, its place will be taken m7, its marking vessel, 
which will display a ab flag with diagonal white stripe in addition 
to the other indications, and in turning the vessel the direction 
for the mark will govern. i 

Starting Signals—Preparatory.—A gun will be fired, the club 
signal Sewell ond a “blue peter” cone hoisted, 

arning.—Ten minutes later a second gun will be fired and a 
red ball hoisted. : , 

The Start.—Five minutes later, a third gun will be fired, the 
blue peter cone lowered, and a second red ball hoisted. 

Handicap Time—Two minutes later a fourth gun will be fired 
and both balls will drop. Should a signal gun misfire, a prolonged 
blast of the whistle will be given. At the finish, a short b! 
will be given. as each vessel crosses the line. 

Special signals.—*, answering pennants A, 


accident; C, assent; 
D, negative; G, the start will be 


from the Lightship; H, 


Do you assent to postponing start until later in the day? I, Do 
you assent to calling race off for the day? J, Start postponed 
until later in the day. K, Race postponed for the day. L, There 
will be a race to-morrow. M, Race is off. P. Prepatatory. 

Fog.—The committee boat and the marking vessels, when not 
under way, will ‘“‘at intervals of not more than one minute, ring 
the bell rapidly for about five seconds,” and at intervals of two 
minutes will sound five short whistle blasts. 

Best three out of five races, each 30 nautical miles in length, 
over ocean courses outside of headlands, and with a time limit of 
five and a half hours; the first, third and fifth races being 15 
miles to windward or to leeward and return, and the second and 
fourth around a triangle 10 miles to a a In every case the 
outward course shall be laid to windward, if possible, from Sandy 
Hook Lightship. The races will be sailed on Thursdays, Satur- 
days and Tuesdays, commencing on Thursday, Aug. 20. An un- 
finished race of one kind shall be repeated until decided. The 
starting line shall be established and the compass course signalled 
as early as practicable, and the vessel laying the course shall be 
started ten minutes prior to the preparatory signal. In case a 
serious accident occurs to either vessel prior to the preparatory 
signal, she shall have such time, not exceeding in any event four 
weeks, as the respective committees of the New York Y. C. and 
the Royal Ulster Y. C. shall determine to be reasonable, to 
effect repairs before being required to start; or, if such accident 
occurred during a race, before being required to start in the next 
race; but no such allowance of time to repair shall permit of any 
race being sailed after Oct. 31, 1903. 

If either vessel be disqualified in any race, such race shall be 
awarded to the other vessel, whether she shall complete the course 
within the time limit or not. If through the fault of either vessel, 
the other be totally destroyed, or so injured as to be incapable of 
repair, and the latter shall be free from fault, the match shall be 
awarded to her. If in the opinion of the Regatta Committee, the 
weather shall at the time appointed at the start of any race, be 
or threaten to be of such severe character as not to afford a 
reasonable opportunity of fairly testing the speed of the two 
vessels, the race —_ be postponed in the discretion of the Re- 
atta Committee, unless either contestant shall insist upon its 
eing started. Each vessel shall stand by the consequences of 
any accident happening to her after the preparatory signal, and 
upon the occurrence of any such accidents disabling either vessel, 
the other shall sail out the race. The committee may postpone 
the start in case of accident, as stated; if the course cannot be 
laid from the lightship; if in their opinion the space around the 
starting line is not sufficiently clear, in case of fog, and if both 
vessels agree to a postponement, in which case the committee 
shall determine the time of the start. But no race shall be started 
after 1 o’clock.—From the Mutual Agreement. 7 

The Committee Boat—The Navigator—Will display the commit- 
tee flag, and at the finish will also show a red ball. The courses 
will be laid by the John S. Scully, in charge of Lieut..Com. W. 
}. Sears, U. & N. (N. Y._Y. C.)_ The Coastwise, in charge of 

ieut. H. C. Poundstone, U. S. N. (N. Y. Y._C.), will be the 
guide vessel, and in running the courses she will show two red 
balls hung horizontally on_ the fore. The Unique, in charge of 
Com. Henry Morrell, U. S. N. (N. Y. Y. C.), will serve as an 
emergency vessel, and should the start be shifted from the Light- 
ship, she will serve as stakeboat, and, like the committee boat, 
will show a red ball. ‘ 


The America’s Cup Record. 


TueE history of the America’s Cup is told in the in- 
scriptions upon it, which read as follows: 

100 Guiena Cup, won Aug. 22, 1851, at Cowes, Eng- 
land, by yacht America, at the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Regatta, “open to all nations,” beating cutters, Volante, 
48 tons; Arrow, 84 tons; Alarm, 193 tons; Mona, 82 
tons; Bacchante, 80 tons; Freak, 60 tons; Eclipse, 50 
tons. Schooners, Beatrice, 161 tons; Wyvern, 205 tons; 
Ione, 75 tons; Constance, 218 tons; Gipsey Queen, 160 
tons; Brilliant, 392 tons. 

Schooner America, 170 tons; Commodore, John C. 
Stevens; built by George Steers, of New York, 1851. 

Presented to the N. Y. Y. C. as a challenge cup open 
to all foreign clubs, by the owners, John C. Stevens, 
Hamilton Wilkes, Geo. L. Schuyler, J. Beekman Fin- 
lay, Edwin A. Stevens. 





1870. 


Challenged to be sailed for over N. Y. Y. C. course, 
Aug. 8, 1870, by Mr. James Ashbury, with schooner 
yacht Cambria, representing R. T. Y. C. Cambria, 
beaten in the following order by schooner yachts: 
Magic, Idler, Silvie, America, Dauntless, Madgie, 
Phantom, Alice, Halcyon. 

1871. 

Oct. 16, 1871.—Schooner Livonia, James Ashbury, 
Esq., owner, vs. schooner Columbia, Franklin Osgood, 
Esq., owner. Columbia winner by 27m., 4s.; N. Y. Y. 
C. course. 

Oct. 18, 1871.—Schooner Livonia vs. schooner Co- 


lumbia. Columbia, winner, by 10m., 33s.; outside 
course. 

Oct. 19, 1871.—Schooner Livonia vs. schooner Co- 
lumbia. Livonia, winner, by 15m., 10s.; N. Y. Y. C. 
course. 


Oct. 21, 1871.—Schooner Livonia vs. schooner Sap- 
pho; Wm. P. Douglas, Esq., owner. Sappho, winner, 
by 30m., 21s.; outside course. 

Oct. 23, 1871.—Schooner Livonia vs. schooner Sap- 
pho. Sappho, winner, by 25m., 27s.; N. Y. ¥. C. 
course. 

1876. 


Aug. 11, 1876.—Schooner Countess of Dufferin, Chas. 
Gifford, Esq., owner, vs. Madeleine, John S. Dickerson, 
Esq., owner; Madeleine, winner, by 10m., 59s.; N. Y. 
Y. C. course. : 

Aug. 12, 1876.—Schooner Countess of Dufferin vs. 
schooner Madeleine. Madeleine, winner, by 27m., 14s.; 
outside course. 93 

1881. 


Nov. 9, 1881.—Sloop Mischief beat sloop Atalanta; 
Bay of Quinte Y. C. (Canada); 28m., 39%s.; N. Y 
Y. C. course. 

Nov. 10, 1881.—Sixteen miles to leeward from buoy 
5, Sandy Hook and return, sloop Mischief beat Ata- 
lanta 38m., 54s. 

1885. 


Sept. 14, 1885.—N. Y. Y. C. course, sloop Puritan 
beat cutter Genesta, Royal Yacht Squadron of England, 
16m., IQs. 

Sept. 16, 1885.—Twenty miles to leeward of Sandy 
Hook Light Ship and return, sloop Puritan beat cutter 
Genesta 1m., 38s. we 

1886. ‘ 


Sept. 9, 1886.—N. Y. Y. C. course, sloop Mayflower 
beat cutter Galatea, Royal Northern Y. C. of Scotland, 
12m., 2s. 

Sept. 11, 1886—Twenty miles to leeward of Sandy 
Hook Light Ship and return, Mayflower beat cutter 
Galatea 28m., 59s. 

1887. 


Sept. 27, 1887.-N. Y. Y. C. course, sloop Volunteer 
beat cutter Thistle, of Royal Clyde Y. C. of Scotlan 
19m., 23348. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Aue. 22, 1603. 





Sept. 30, 1887.—Twenty miles to windward from Scot- 
land Light Ship and return, sloop Volunteer beat cut- 
ter Thistle 11m., 48%s. 

1893. 


Oct. 7, 1893.—Sloop Vigilant, N. Y. Y. C. vs. cutter 


Valkyrie, R. Y. S.; 15 miles to leeward and return; 
Vigilant won by 5m., 48s 


Oct. 9, 1893.—A ielenndo 10 miles to a leg; Vigilant 
won by Iom., 35s. 


Oct. 13, 1893. —Fifteen miles to windward and return; 
Vigilant won by 4os. 
1895. 


ov 7, 1895.—Defender, N. Y. Y. C., vs. Valkyrie 
sone . Y. S.; 15 miles to windward; Defender won by 
m 493. 


Sept. 10, 1895.—Triangle, 30 miles; Valkyrie III. dis- 
qualified. 


Sept. 12, 1895.—Fifteen miles to windward; Defender 
won; Valkyrie III. withdrew. Time of race 4h., 43m., 


435. 
1899. 

1899.—Columbia, N. Y. Y. C., 
Ulster Y. 

First race, Oct. 16, 15 miles to windward and return; 
Columbia won by 1tom., 8s. ‘lime of race 4h., 53m., 
535. 

Second race, Oct. 17, triangle, 30 miles, 10 miles to 
a leg; Columbia won; Shamrock disabled. lost topsail. 
Time of race, 3h., 37m. 

Third race, Oct. 20, 15 miles to leeward and return; 
Columbia won by 6m., 34s. Time of race, 3h., 38m., 9s. 


1901. 
as Ue ha OE 


vs. Shamrock, Royal 


1901.—Columbia, N. 
Royal Ulster Y. C. 

First race, Sept. 28, 15 miles to windward and return. 
Columbia won by 1m., 20s. 

Second race, Oct. 3, triangle, 30 miles, 10 miles to a 
leg. Columbia won by 3m., 35s. 


Third race, Oct. 4, 15 miles to leeward and return. 
Columbia won by 4Is. 


Shamrock II., 





Shelter Y. C 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. L., 
Saturday, Aug. 15. 
The Shelter Island Y. C. held races for classes N 
and R over the usual courses in Gardner’s Bay on 


Saturday, Aug. 15. The winners were Oiseau and Ar- 
row. The summary: 


Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:10. 





; Finish Elapsed. 
eee, Se.. Bi SRE... cceccvesvssvccnsosnscend 6 30 49 3 20 49 
matenin, G. TF. TAGeter. 2.202.000. cccccvcscocced 6 36 68 3 26 68 
SNE, Es Be SN rinyerciscencccdccsnpecbe 6 39 3 29 47 
Sloops—Class wut an 2:16. 
Arrow, Howard Keim........... -5 18 52 3 03 52 
Iris, G. Piel........... 52364 3 08 64 
Harp, J. D. Lunnin 5 27 4 3 12 64 
Flash, N. Schicknel... seen -5 29 29 3 14 29 
Ey Be Ge as sccecscosencossencbosseened 5 31 50 3 16 50 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


The following charters have been made through 
Manning’s Yacht Agency: The steam yacht Viking 
for Mr. Franklin Haines, to Mr. Walter L. Clark, and 
the houseboat Nirodha, to Sir Thomas Lipton. 


nan. 

The cutter Wenonah, owned by Mr. S. Montgomery 
Roosevelt, was in collision with the fishing steamer 
Faicon, on the evening of Aug. 12. The accident hap- 
pened about 9 o’clock, when the boats were about two 
miles west of Faulkner’s Island. The yacht’s sailing 
lights were burning brightly at the time, and as the 
night was clear there seems to be some mystery why 
the steamer ran Wenonah down. When the vessels 
came together the yacht was dismasted, and three of 
the crew were knocked overboard. The men were all 
rescued. The impact of the collision upset the lamps 
below and set the boat on fire which, after hard work, 
was extinguished. The two Japanese stewards were 
badly burned and were sent:to New York for treat- 
ment. The steamer Falcon towed Wenonah into New 
Haven. The yacht was so badly damaged that she will 
be broken up and sold for junk. Wenonah was de- 
signed by Mr. J. Harvey and built by Mr. Henry 
Piepgrass at Greenpoint in 1882. She was 72.4ft. over 
all, 6oft. waterline, 13.7ft. breadth and 10.5ft. draft. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Tue following have been proposed for membership to 
the A. C. A.: F. W. Bodwell, Manchester, N. H.; John 
R. Bowker, Waltham, Mass. 


Atlantic Division—Louis Reichert, Carl Moore, Geo. 
H. King, A. Wenworth Scott and Charles H. Parsons. 


Grapshooting. 


— 
Fixtures. 


Aug. 19.—Hampton, N. H.—Tournament of the Powow Gun 
oS. ‘of Amesbury, Mass. J. E. Ainsworth, °s, 
Gun Club; 


13.—All-day shoot of the Brooklyn, L. 
eikus as visitors, 
: *Aug. re Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
er, 
Aug. "0.22. —Kansas City, Mo.—Midsummer shoot of the 


Schmelzer Arms Co. 
Aug. 22.—Wanderers’ Field Day, at Frog Inn, Jamaica Bay, 


22.—Friedensburg, Pa., Gun Club shoot. H. L. Stein, 


‘ao i .—Derry, Pa., Gun Club tournament. A. S. Hellinge 
wort: 

ro} %.— Hartford, Conn.—Fall tournament of the Colt” Ham- 
merless Gun Club. R. McFetridge, Sec’y. 

Aug. 26-27.—New no em, Pa—Crescent Gun Club’s annual 
togeunenest, Dr. R. E. Dinger, Mgr. 

26-28.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Annual Indian tournament. 

Fant’ Co Richi, Chief Scribe 

Aug. 2-29. —Putnam, Il. oe Grubb’s tournament. 

sent” 4-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


Sere 1-3.—Wi Pak, Sey Beet Rod and Gun Club 
fall tournament. H. ick, Sec’, 














Ave. 


28.—Rochester Rod and Gun Club two tournament. 
ee recite 

Sept. 2-8. Ongee Interstate Association’s tournament, 

=o auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. "5 Wagoner, 

Pn 7. » it. Sportsmen’s Association annual field 

e 1 Utes, N. P ¥~ Riverside Gun Club all-day tournament; 

8 handicap. tral New York championship for trophy. 


J. Loughiin, Secye 


1-Oosining, N. Y., Gun Club annual Labor Day shoot. 
Cc; Blandford, Ca; 


pt. 
Sept. 7.—Concord, S. I.—Labor Day shoot of the Richmond 
= Club. Albert A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 


7.—Columbia, Pa.—Excelsior Rod and Gun Club tourna- 


ment. 

Sept. 7.—Stoughton, Mass., Gun Club all-day coat. 

Sept. 7.—Labor Day shoot of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun Club. 
= Nit pas -, Sportsman’s Club Labor Da 

Sept. 7. a. s tourna- 
ment. W. .s Carlisi; Pres. - 


Sept. 7.—Meriden,” Conger Gun Club’s ninth annual 
Labor Day tournament. C. S. Howard, Sec’y 
Sept. 1-Labor tournament aves. by the “Springfield, Mass., 
NE = $250 added. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 


ee aa ‘Trapshooters’ Association 
cae: Ww. 


. 9-10. —Enterprise tan Club tournament. Geo. W. Mains, 


4 y —Prescott-Arizona Sportsmen’s Association tourna- 
L. Pinney, Sec’ AA Phoenix. 
“ei —Ligo Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Sept. Sea: enattanooe, Tenn.—Tournament of the Moun- 
taineers’ Gun Club; ded money. P. B. Plummer, Sec’y. 
Sept. 16-18.—Williamsport, Pa.—West Branch Rod and Gun 
Club tournament. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 
Sept. 20.—Middleton, Wis. Gun Club tournament. 
Sept. art pdenarolis ane ‘ind., Gun Club opening or dedication 
tournament. W Sec’y. 
Sept. 23-24.—Springfield, O.—Young & Wilson’s tournament. 
*Sept. 23-24. le, Pa, Gun Club’s tournament. 


er, Sec’y. 
Sept. 224. Scramon,” Ind., Gun Club shoot. 


Pa—The Interstate Association’s 


tourna- 
ment, under the axspices of the Scranton Rod and Gun Club. 
J. “gb, Maser Sey 


i einguenten, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. H. W. 
Brown, Sec’. 
Gun 7. two-day shoot; 


Sept. 25-26.—Lexin om Ky. 
birds and targets. obert R. Skinner, M 
Sept. 28-29.—Louisville, Ke —First day, 5 State champions at 
; second | ane State championship at live bi ys. 


7 
» oes? 2:—Florists’ Gun Club’s first open amateur tourna- 
ment = aye uote J. K. Starr, Mgr., North Twenty- 
th street, Phi elphia. 
ct. io Apsara, % Bae ee, live t, Pigeon tournament of 


the Hill Top Gun Club. lay, Sec’y. 
Oct. 6-7.—Des Moines, Ia.—Two-day shoot of Messrs. Whitney 


& Milner. 
Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 


*Oct. 6-7.—All we 
L._B. Fleming, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1— Pekin, Til. w~ oy State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
= tournament. John Smith, Sec’y. 
8-9.—Clinton, Ont., Gun hat tournament. 


Oct, 8-9.—Dalton, Ohio, Gun Club’s fifth annual tournament. 
H. Santmyer, M 


gr. 
Oct. 14-17.—West Baden, Ind., Gun Club tournament; $500 added. 


live 


John L. Winston, Mgr, 
a 20-22. —Paducan, Ky., Gun Club tournament. W. A. 
avis, 


Oct. New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. C. 
E. Cook, Sec’ 

Oct. . Louis, Mo.—Combination live-bird and target 
shoot at Du Pont Shooting Park. Open to all. Special event, 50 
live bird handicap. Alec D. Mermod, Mgr. 


*Members of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 
Members fouth hern Trapshooters’ me and Fish Protective 


haute. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Middletown, Wis., Gun Club has fixed upon Sept. 20 as the 
date for a grand tournament. 





Sept. 7 has been fixed upon by the Richmond Gun Club as the 
date for a Labor Day shoot, to be held on the club grounds, 
Staten Island. 


2 
Mr. W. P. Markle, of St. Louis, Mo., has taken a permanent 
domicile in New York, where in a business way he will represent 
the great lead interests with which he is associated. 


Mr. George R. Ginn, of New Haven, Conn., traveling repre- 
sentative of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., in New York 
State and the East, was a visitor in New York city on Aug. 12. 


The Ocala, Fla., Gun Club was recently organized, and is 
actively engaged in trapshooting competition, having arranged 
several team matches with neighboring clubs in the short time of 
its existence. 


The secretaries of gun clubs who send in a programme to be 
reviewed in the same week that the tournament to which it refers 
is held are to be commended for not being wholly inanimate, nor 
wholly insensible to the benefits of advertising. 


The championship of Gregory county, South Dakota, was won 
by Mr. W. A. Leach, challenger, who defeated the holder, Mr. 
Elmer Jones, and thereby won the handsome Peters Cartridge 
Company trophy. The match took place at Bonesteel, Aug. 11. 


Two men of noble character, distinguished eminently in the 
world of trapshooting, passed away recently, in the prime of man- 
hood, namely Charles C. Beveridge and B. Leroy Woodard. A 
more extended notice of their demise is given elsewhere in our 
columns, 

* 

The two constant opponents, Messrs. Anthony A. Felix and A. 
J. Miller, who have. engaged in a number of friendly trapshoot- 
ing contests in the past few months, shot a sparrow match, 50 
birds per man, $100 a side. Felix scored 46, and won with a 
good margin to spare. The contest took place last week. 

ee 

Mr. E. W. Smith, secretary, writes us as follows: “The annual 
convention and “State Shoot” of the New York Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game will be held in Buffalo, Aug. 
15-20, 1904, under the auspices of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 
A new departure will be made in holding this meeting in August 
instead of in June, as for many years past, and from every 
indication this will be the largest shoot ever held in this State.” 

- 

The programme of the Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club 
tournament, Sept. 2 and 3, provides ten events each day, 15, 20 
and 2% targets, $4 added to each, excepting No. 10 on the first 
day, which has $10 added. This makes a total programme of 400 
targets, $40 entrance, and $86 added money. Magautrap and 
bluerocks. Manufacturers’ agents invited to shoot for targets 
only. Ship shells to McCord, Gibson & Stewart. Rose system, 
8, 5, 3, 2, except No. 5, 25 targets, which is divided 30, 25, 20, 15 
and 10 per cent. Targets 2 cents. The members of the commit- 
tee are Messrs. R. C. Kershner, F. C. Cutting and H.-M. 
Stewart, 





Mr. Alec, D. Mermod, manager of Dupont Shooting Park, St. 
Louis, Mo., informs us that he claims the dates Oct. 22, 23 and 
24 for a combination live-bird and target shoot, a main feature of 
which will be a 50 live-bird handicap. Target and live-bird events 
will be open to the world, e 


The pregramme of: the Crescent Gun Club, New Bethlehem, 
Pa., shoot to be held on Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 
is alike for each day, 15 and 20 targets, alternately. On the sec- 
ond day the last event will be a five-man team race for the 
Schmelzer loving cup. The secretary is Mr. E. C, Ployer. 


b 

Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, an- 
nounces a shoot for Labor Day, Sept. 7. Competition commences 
at 1 o’clock. Prizes of value will be offered. The programme will 
be issued in the near future. Mr. Wright also announces that he 
will hold shoots every Saturday commencing at 2 o'clock. 

- 

The interesting team race between the Ossining and Pough- 
keepsie gun clubs, pending during some weeks past, resulted in 
a victory for the invaders, by a score of 217 to 214. The match, 
eleven men on a side, 25 targets per man, was shot at Pough- 
keepsie, Aug. 13, and was closely contested from start to finish. 


L 
The Friedensburg, Pa., Gun Club announces an all-day shoot 
to be held on Aag. 22, commencing at 10 o’clock. Sweepstakes at 
15 and 20 targets, $1 and $1.50 entrance, will constitute the pro- 
gramme. A special event, 20 targets, 75 cents entrance, re-entries 
unlimited, has for first prize a Marlin shotgun; for second and 
third each, a pointer dog. Mr. a L. Stein is the secretary. 


Mr. James Collins, of Grand Forks, North Dakota, tarried in 
New York for a short while after a visit to the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co.’s factory at New Haven, Conn., where he 
was inducted in a preliminary course preparatory to representing 
tnat company in his native State, where he was formerly sheriff. 
Concerning his long ride home he remarked that the time could 


be usefully devoted to sleep, as he had some of nature’s sweet 
restorer coming to him. 


The tenth annual tournament of the J. F. Schmelzer & Sons 
Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo., has a programme of special at- 
tractiveness consequent to the material inducements which it 
offers. There are twenty-five events in the three days’ competi- 
tion, Aug. 20, 21 and 22. Besides the regular events, there is a 
merchandise shoot on the first day, the Schmelzer cup on the 
second day, and the Parker gun handicap event on the third 


day. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. Money shoots open to 
the world. 


eo 

The West Branch Rod and Gun Club, of Williamsport, Pa., an- 
nounces its third annual target tournament, to be held on Sept. 
16, 17 and 18. For the first two days there are like programmes, 
ten events at 10, 15 and 20 targets, $1, $1.30 and $2 entrance, $2 and 
$3 added in the 15 and 20 target events. On the third day there 
are ten events, of which No. 8 is the five-man team race, 30 
targets per man, entrance $1.50, for a trophy. Guns and shells 
prepaid and marked with owner’s name thay be sent to Harder 
Sporting Goods Co., and will be delivered on grounds free. 
Targets 2 cents. Agents may shoot for targets only. Prizes for 
high and low guns. Class shooting, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
Lunch obtainable on the grounds. Mr. H. A. Dimick is the 
secretary. Bernarp WATERS. 


Clearview Gun Club. 


Darsy, Pa., Aug. 15.—There was earnest competition in the 
club event at 25 targets, in which, handicap allowances added, 
five men tied on 25, that being the maximum allowed. The 
scores: 





Mésp. 7 Tot’l. Seep. Brk Tot’l. 









Ladwig occccccse 30 Muller .. 2a 24 
Downs ‘ of 29 Fisher .. 3 2 
Bevans 8 129 2 Sr és0 16 «26 

Bilhartz 122 14 2 =H Sibole 2 8B 

P Jones $ 2 @ Franklin li 2 

M Smith 5 2 2B Elwell a 2 

Robinson 7 3 & Ford 1 2 

Davison 4 20 2 A Sibole 18 «2 

Armstrong . 2B Za Hallowell 6b 17 

EMR. conssccese 6 18 2 man 2 2B 
*Visitor. 

Shoot-off : 

Ludwig ......... 8 2 3 OOP avicnesvaces 10 «6100—=—20 

Smith ....cccccee 5 2D B TIGTES. ccccccscce 4 19 2B 

Robinson ....... . -— = 
Second shoot-off, _— withdrew: 

Ludwig ......... 2 30 Robinson ....... 5. a 
Events: 1 23466 Events: 123466 
Targets 10 10 10 10 oe * Targets: 10 10101010 * 

i v= Robinson o oo os «0 09. 00 © 
hi .. Ludwig o OS VF D us cc 
= ro s ss 7 ae I FD ee 
éo — & tee 
oe Holloweil - 8 $8 e'3.. 
me Armstrong » B B-B.S ge. 60 
4 Martin .... . Pe Sree 
6 Franklin .. 5, ne I ae en bo 

8 Bilhartz AER te op lew 4 
a 0B FRRMEE: sesccsice 60 Boo Pic vc 

? Doubles. 
Sparta Gun Club, 


Sparta, Mo., Aug. 13.—Appended are the scores made on our 
grounds to-day, 15 targets per man. 

We are a new club, only organized this spring under the Inter- 
state rules, with exception of distance. It seems we have gotten 
a hard lot of “birds,” as it is almost impossible to make a good 
score from 16 or 18yds.; but all of us being “‘new” at the game, 
probably accounts for low scores. 

Johns, being high gun, won merchandise prize; also high on 
trophy for this week. We have offered for high average from 
July until we close season in October, a solid gold medal, which - 
makes the competition very keen. Hiles leads on this: 


See, 14.......0- 100106101011101— 8 Jowns, = eoceee 000010011011010— $ 
—— 10...... 101101110110111—11 Paul, 8........ 000000000000001— 

ins, 12...... 010101010010001— : teak: 14. “Jovorn 1101001 1110 
Bird, 10 ....... 101101001101011— 9 


Mr. Paul was handicapped by using a strange gun. Better 
next time. T. E. Hornpeax. 


Birch Brook Gun Club, 


Lynx, Mass.—The Birch Brook Gun Club held an interesting 
shoot Saturday, Aug. 15, in which Everett beat all previous 
records made on these grounds, missing but one out of % shot 
at. Hilliard also ran up a 





score. 

In the third event, three-man team race, ge | 2%, Hebbard 
a = Eeery 19, beat Everett 25, Straw 13, Riley 15 with a score 
° to 53 

No. 1 was the merchandise event. No. 2 was the medal event: 

Events: 124 6 7 8 910 Mdse. Medal. 

Targets: 305010101015 * *15 Av. Av. 
Hilliard, 18 ........s0.+000 2746 610 913 7..1 1.000 1.000 
Hebbard, 16 .........+.00- 2337 7.. 8 8 6 ee -960 -928 
E be Be cccdcntne «e:-+> 39 49 .. 10 10 os be os 1.000 1.000 
——, ee ae 233245 8118 48 1.00 -873 

ey penlenens pecpeoese 23 .8..10.. &.. 888 

* Five pairs. Henny Roop, Sec’y. 
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Bass Lake Tournament. 


Bass Laxz, Ind.—Head & Dunbar’s fifth annual tournament, 
announced for Aug. 4 and 5, was pulled off as smoothly as ever. 
While the attendance was not quite what the attractions at Bass 
Lake, in the way of grounds, equipments and facilities for en- 
joyment, would warrant any one to expect, yet it was sufficient 
to make a most interesting tournament; and during the two days 
there was hardly a protest or kick of any kind. 

The grounds here are of the most perfect. Shooting in the 
forenoon directly to the west, with the five shooting positions 
completely in the shade of the overhanging boughs of some 
magnificent elm and birch trees, while the white sandy shore of 
the lake make it perfectly dry underfoot within a half hour after 
the hardest rain. In the afternoon the conditions are equally as 
pleasant, as the tournament is moved about T5yds. further east to 
the other end of the small peninsula, and the afternoon’s pro- 
gramme is again shot out in the shade, only shooting directly to 
the east and away from the sun. The background is perhaps the 
most perfect that could be found, shooting directly over the 
lake. 

Those in attendance were Messrs. Barto, Hannigan, S. T. Kin- 
ney, Vietmeyer and Oswald Von Lengerke, of Chicago; Capt. 
John W. Cooper, Indianapolis; A. S. Flynn, Wabash, Ind.; Dr. 
Wilson, Rochester, Ind.; Messrs. Chadwick and Cook, Lake 
Maxinkucke; Messrs. Reading and J. C. Anderson, Valparaiso; 
‘Townsend and Mark Anderson, Knox, Ind.; Thomas Lang, Find- 
lay, O.; Ralph Trimble, Covington, Ky.; Messrs. Heikes and 
Gerlaugh, Dayton, O.; Messrs. Cragg and Frank Burnham, 
Lowell, Ind.; Tony Dilly, Hebron, Ind.; F. V. Nichols, Medary- 
ville, Ind.; C. E. Herschman, Rensselaer, Ind.; Chas. F. Dreihs, 
Cincinnati; Mr. Weed, Knox, Ind.; and Messrs. Frank Dunbar, 
J. L. Head, L. D. Ream and John Hale Stutesman, Peru, Ind. 
The scores first day were: 








Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 20 201515151515 at. Broke. 
Kinney ..........-. 12 12 13 13 1218 191213131512 190 165 
MEE sccc0cosbess 1212 911 $813181513141315 190 158 
SEE ccecencecees 13 15 14 13 13 19 19 13 13 13 14 13 190 172 
Townsend ......... 14 1415 141319171415151211 190 178 
ER 1415 13 121217171415151515 190 174 
Herschman ....... a, Te ETE nx oi 00 60: 00108 95 60 
M Anderson....... 13 15 14141419191515151515 190 183 
Dr Wilson .......% 12 12 1412 12 14 201415151214 190 171 
IAS vwcccsesss SO 0 FF ian oc, 04 5000 06 95 7 
TEMG n6scacaccess 13 14 15 11 13 17 201414141214 190 171 
C Anderson...... 15 15 13 14 13 16 16 1213141313 190 167 
_ PRA RS «.e. 12 14 15 1413 191913 15141413 190 175 
COME cccsce 14 14 15 15 14 2019 1415141514 190 188 
Trimble -- 138 13 138 15 1418 191313151413 190 163 
MNES sitcenenaccnss 14 13 10 12 121719 1414131213 190 163 
Gerlaugh 15 13 15 13 14 2019 1414131515 190 180 
Dreihs ... - 1412 13 138 181818 1513141412 190 169 
Chadwick . 1413 13 13 151818 1114141311 190 167 
ook 91314121117... ..11121011 155 120 
Burnham 15 14 12 13 1218 18 1413141413 190 170 
Dilly 12 11 11 141315191312151312 190 165 
Gragg 14 14 11 10 15 19 201415131213 190 158 
Hannigan 11 141411111119 914111414 190 1658 
Barto ... 141214151519191315151415 190 180 
Weed ..... Jaeneuees wes :ae ot os Ge oc aE se’ oe 60 52 
Scores of second day: 
Events: 123 465 67 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 20 20 15 15 15 15 15 at. Broke. 
Burnham 12 1413 13 13 18 1813 13131314 190 167 
Dilly .. 101211138 1417151213131211 190 1654 
Gragg ... 12 71412101212.... eas oe ae ace 
Hannigan . » AOS OTE TE Dn. co 20 20 aie cas 
NE cnesvaecus’ .-. 12121115 1519 161314131214 190 166 
Flynn ,.......+++++. 12 1412 14 15 13 181213131313 190 8 162 
Gerlaugh .,........ 1011 15 141419 19121014... .. cate ni 
SE ‘3 cpeacecaves 15 14 14 13 141718 1212121414 190 170 
COOPEE cccccccccsce 11 12 11 13 14 18 18 ne 46 Ma)-<8 ace eee 
ccccccccvcccee 1D 12 16 15 1416 191312131214 190 169 
C Anderson...... 1415 1413 1418 1914........ one ane 
eee 11111110141213 8 9 9 910 190 127 
BENE  asccovwessee 15 13 13 14 15 201713 15141214 1909 175 
BAMRT  nédiccpecere 12 12 1113 14 1419 1414141412 19 164 
BOGE ceccccccceve 12 15 14 13 15 18 16 11 12 12 11 12 190 161 
WE ccccocscespece 14 13 13 13 12 18 19 13 14 15 12 14 190 170 
THEE occccsccsce 14 13 14 144 1418 201213151415 190 176 
PN S2cckas ae cd £650 00. SEED EAE. «0 00 85 65 


Von Lengerke .... ees fF ae ae 82 
Vietmeyer ........ onde 6p GRE Ee BO BO ES oc 100 87 


The averages for those shooting the entire programme of 380 
targets, were: Lang 353, Trimble 349, Barto 346, Head 344, Nichols 
$41, Heikes 338, Burnham 337, Flynn 336, Dreihs 330, Kinney 329, 
Dilly 318, Dunbar 286. 

On the afternoon of the first day there were two extra events, 
one at 15 singles and the other at 5 pairs. Jim Head made a clean 
seore in both events, but had to divide first in the 15 singles with 
Austin Flynn. 

Speaking of Austin Flynn reminds the writer that “Ot,” as he 
is familiarly called, had the long run of the tournament, 90 
straight. He missed his fifth bird in event No. 8 the first day, 
then made the last four regular events and the 15 extra all 
straight, and ran to his fifth in the doubles, making just a run 
of 90. 

Rol Heikes had hard luck the first day with his various guns, 
as they seemed determined to put the Daddy of them All out of 
business. He shot about four different guns this day, and his 
scores suffered in consequence, 

Time and space prevent a lengthy account of this most interest- 
ing tournament, and mention of the good work done by the 
various participants; but the scores show for themselves. Come 
again, gentlemen, we are always glad to see you. 

Franx Dunpar. 


Dover Sportsmen’s Association, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association was organized for 
the propagation and protection of game birds and fish, and an 
observance of the laws as to the feathered and finny tribe gener- 
ally. 

The general lines were and are the diffusion of knowledge in 
connection with the subject, moral suasion and prosecution when 
we could obtain sufficient evidence to warrant conviction for 
violation of the laws, 

We have in the past adhered to this position, and we still pro- 
pose to do so in the future. 

At our grounds, on Gage’s Hill, about 10 minutes’ ride by the 
electric cars, we have a magautrap and also an expert trap house, 
where we shoot at targets. This is for sogiability among the 
members and such friends as visit us. We have what we eall a 
grand field day once a year, always on Labor Day, which this 
year is Sept. 7. Here we meet nearly all of the members of the 
Association and their families and friends, and have a good time 
generally. Our other days, Wednesdays and Saturdays, excepting 
in the dead of winter, there are assembled a few of the more 
enthusiastic, who have a quiet afternoon’s practice at the targets. 

Keeping in view the object of our Association, our members at 
g@ meeting held on July 26, after a personal expression of opinion 
of each one present, unanimously voted not to offer any prizes for 
gompetition on our field day, but rather provide a good and 
gubstantial Iunch, and plenty of it, during the entire day, free 





to members and their families and to those who come to shoot 
from out of town. To all these we extend a cordial and hearty 
welcome. We will receive and take care of guns and shells sent 
to us, and take them to the grounds free of charge. 

Sweepstakes, or any game of chance, on the outside, is entirely 
the affair of those who take part in it, of which the club will 
have no official knowledge. 

Tue Dover SrportsMEN’s ASSOCIATION. 





Charles C. Beveridge. 


At Excelsior Springs, Mo., on Aug. 8, Charles C. Beveridge 
passed away into the realm of eternal silence and eternal rest. Many 
a heart will feel a twinge of grief over his demise, for he was a true 
exemplar of a manly man. Grand of physique—he weighed about 
250 pounds—and powerful as a giant, yet in his ways he was as 
gentle as a woman, a true index of the benignant character which 
was his by nature. He who gazed into the mild, kind eyes of 
“The Dominie”’ for the first time, with their light beaming good 
will toward all men, saw them as they beamed at all times, for 
his disposition was naturally and uniformily sympathetic, guileless 
and true. “The Dominic” was the soubriquet by which he was 
endearingly referred to by his shooting friends, and it had a 
certain significance, inasmuch as he had much of the chaste ex- 
pression .of countenance and kindliness of manner peculiar to 
clergymen. 

He filled an important and beneficent place in the affairs of 
men. During the past thirteen years he and his wife traveled to- 





C. C. BEVERIDGE AND WIFE. 


gether through the New England and Middle States, and 
Nebraska and Colorado, as temperance evangelists and singers. 
During 1892 he held as many as 350 meetings in Nebraska alone. 
He officiated as chairman of the Prohibition Party in Nebraska 
during the past two years, his wife officiating with him as sec- 
retary and treasurer. Their talents were of such excellence in the 
cause of prohibition that their services were in constant demand. 

Mr. Beveridge’s illness, rheumatism, was contracted while in 
Texas last February, in a period of damp weather. Treatment in 
a Lincoln sanitarium failed of benefit, and he went to Excelsior 
Springs for treatment. From his limbs, the disease spread to the 
internal organs, causing death from heart failure presumably. The 
burial was arranged to take place at Fremont, Neb., his domicile 
during many years past. He was born in Geneseo, IIl., forty-four 
years ago. He was best known to our readers in connection with 
affairs of dog and gun, he being an active and enthusiastic trap 
and field shooter in such hours as he could spare from his voca- 
tion. He ranked as an expert in the use of the shotgun, and in 
the many tournaments in which he took part in the United States 
he was grouped with the leaders as a successful contestant. The 
same amiability, tolerance and honesty displayed by him in every- 
day matters, were conspicuous features of his deportment in all 
phases of the competition. 

In these columns we publish a portrait of Mr. Beveridge and 
his wife, his devoted co-worker in the temperance field, in which 
he labored so energetically and so long. 


Iodianapolis Gun Club. 


Inpranapouis, Ind., Aug. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
club house and other improvements on the grounds of the In- 
dianapolis Gun Club are nearing completion, and practice shoots 
are now being held every Saturday afternoon. Last Saturday 
between forty and fifty members participated and were enthusiastic 
in their praice >f the grounds and arrangements. When the im- 
provements are completed the grounds will always be open for 
shooting, and the club extends a cordial welcome to all its friends. 
The opening or dedication tournament to be given Sept. 22, 23 
and 24, promises to be a great success. 

W. T. Nasu, President. 


Illinois State Shoot, 


Pexin, Jll., Aug, 15.—Please change the date of the Illinois 
State Sportsman’s tournament from Oct. 69 to Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 1 
and 2, and also if not asking too much, to mention that I also 
propose to hold a grand stake race, open to all; 100 targets, $25 
entrance; handicaps 16 to 20yds.; targets to be thrown 5b5yds.; 
ninety-six entries to fill; $1,000 to first high gun; $150 to second; 
$125 to third; $75 to fourth; $50 to fifth; $30 each to the next 
twenty high guns; total, $2,000. This proposition is meeting with 
general satisfaction, and I am positive Illinois will furnish fifty 
entries. A. C. Connon. 


Trap Around Reading 
Reapinc, Pa., Aug. 8—The members of the Sound End Gun 


Club, of this city, held a target shoot this afternoon on the cltib 


grounds, along the Schuylkill River, the following scores being 
made: 


Events: SS Se eS ee 

Targets: 10 25 16 15 15 15 15 16 
Sal phen on dageed «eo tA SB 
Eshelman ...... mite 8 20 10 13 13 10 9 12 
GOPMMEE  occcccccccee 7 20 11 13 14 13 14 14 
SE Ya das rete cieedessses eocces 7°19 10 11 13 11 14 
Murphy deSrddeabedtbendeeokeste 2 15 14 11 12 12 12 
Ritter peidncendsntesénenunen 21 13 14 13 12 13 14 
Dietrich Scacdeunécvadcas 8 13 10 11 11 12 13 
WORN cus cts udeucsacas es 14 13 14 14 





Shenandoah, Pa., Aug. 3.—Thomas Purcell, a crack shot of this 
place, defeated P. J. Grant, in a live-bird shoot for $25 a side, by 
a score of 4 to 1. Both men shot at 5 birds each. A large sum 
changed hands. 

Robesonia, Pa., Aug. 8.—At the target shoot on Saturday after- 
noon, at the Robesonia House, D. T. Link, proprietor, for a 
repeating shotgun, James Wertz, of Friedensburg, won the gun. 
Scores, 25 targets: D. T. Link 15, Leeman Bricker 15, Levi 
Bricker 12, C. D. German 16, James Wertz 21, Thos. Brossman 5, 
F. Kissinger 18, C. Brossman 15, F. L. Wertz 20. 

Second event, 10 targets: Bricker 4, Link 5, J. Wertz 6, F. L. 
Wertz 8, German 7, Kissinger 8. 

Third event, 10 targets: Bricker 5, Link 5, Kissinger 7, German 
4, F. L. Wertz 10, J. Wertz 9, 

Mahanoy City, Pa., Aug. 13—Wm. Fox, of Mahanoy City, and 
Martin Winters, of Morea, have been matched to shoot at 19 
birds, for $150 a side. The match will be shot in Mahanoy City 
Park on Labor Day. 

Reading, Pa., Aug. 8—The Schuylkill Avenue Gun Club was 
formed by electing these officers: President, Harry Kalbach; 
Secretary, Charles Roth; Treasurer, Samuel Gring; Captain, 
James Gicker. The club has a membership of ten. At the first 
shoot of the club there were four events at 25 targets each. The 
scores: ‘ 

First event: Gicker 16, Kalbach 11, Roth 15, Hoverter 7, Lip- 
pincott 8 

Second event: Gicker 17, Kallbach 12, Roth 16. 

Third event: Gicker 17, Kalbach 11, Roth 17. 

Fourth event: Gicker 17, Kalbach 11, Roth 12. 

Lebanon, Pa., Aug. 14—The Keystone Gun Club, of this city, 
has elected the following officers: President, Francis H. Rein- 
oehl; Vice-President, James Horgan; Treasurer, William H. Boll- 
man; Recording Secretary, William Welch; Financial Secretary, 
Harry Dettra; House Committee, William Lausch, P. S. 
John Spayd; Captain, George S. Trafford; 
Rapp. 

Friedensburg, Pa., Aug. 15.—The Friedensburg Gun Club will 
hold an all-day shoot on their grounds on Saturday, Aug. 22. 
The principal event will be a shoot for a gun from 10 A. M. 
until 5 P. M. The first prize will be a Marlin repeating shotgun; 
second, pointer dog, and third, pointer dog. In the ten. sweep- 
stake events, a total of 175 targets, the highest average prize will 
be a case of wine. For the lowest and next lowest, a bottle of 
whisky will be the prize. James W. Wertz is the president, and 
H. S. Stein the secretary of the club. 

Friedensburg is located five miles southeast of Reading, easily 
reached by trolley dircct to grounds by taking the Oley Valley 
car from Fifth and Penn streets, Reading every thirty minutes. 
A very large shoot is expected, as a number of tickets have 
already been sold for the gun event. All are invited. Duster. 


Long, 


Assistant, Monroe 





Labor Day Tournament. 


Tue Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club are to hold one of their 
popular all-day tournaments on Labor Day, Monday, Sept. 7. 
The programme of twelve events calls for 200 bluerock targets, 
$16 entrance, in the sweeps, $25 added money, All purses Rose 
system, four moneys; less than ten entries, three moneys. Traps 
arranged Sergeant system. Sweepstakes are optional. There will 
be four merchandise prizes for the amateurs who make the highest 
average, shooting the entire programme. Lunch will be served 
on the grounds, which are reached by Indian Orchard or Palmer 
cars, which leave the city every seven minutes. Guns and am- 
munition shipped to the secretary, C. L. Kites, 499 Main street, 
prepaid, will be delivered on the grounds free of charge. Shooting 
will commence at 9:30 A. M.. For programmes address the 
secretary. C. L. Kites. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Poucnkeepsi£, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Rain? Yes, it certainly rained 
to-day. Notwithstanding, four men, enthusiasts who cannot re- 
sist the fascination of trapshooting, no matter what the weather 
may be, took part in to-day’s events. 

Event 3 was for the Marshall cup, and was won by 
Winans. No. 4 was for the club cup, and was won by Mr. Du 
Bois. Event 1 was shot from the 20yd. mark, as from that dis- 
tance it was possible to “get in opt of the wet.” In the other three 
events, however, the men faced the elements, and shot from the 


Mr. 


l6yd. mark, The scores; 
Events: 1234 Events: 42:34 
Targets: 25 10 26 25 Targets: 25 10 25 25 
TEE. cxstctnscocesas 22 72019 Du Bois, 2........... 16 7 20 21 
ee, ee F ee ee ee 3 18 18 
SNANIWEH. 





B, Leroy Woodard, 


On Aug. 9, at his home in Campello, Mass., B. Leroy Woodard, 
the famous trapshooter, died after a prolonged illness. His death 
was caused by cancer of the stomach, from which he suffered 
during many months past. Though professionally engaged in 
trapshooting, he followed it more from genuine fondness of it as 
a sport than as a vocation. He was one of the most expert of 
trapshots, ranking with the leaders in point of skill. He was a 
member of the American team which engaged in the memorable 
contests in England in 191, which achieved victory with such 
signal success. He was of an engaging, amiable personality, the 
index of a sunny, sweet disposition, and was highly esteemed 
by all his associates in the profession, as well as in social life. 
He passed away in the prime of life, being in his thirty-sixth year. 


Middleton Gun Club, 

Mippieton, Wis., Aug. 10,—In the contest for the club medal 
Thos. A. Everill broke all records of the club by breaking 26 
targets straight, thrown from hidden traps at unknown angles. 
The following are the scores made: 







T A Everill....,..ccsecneeceeeeeeeeeee see cALMMMINIIUI1111111111-—25 
A Hambrecht, . + + + -1000110111101001110100110—13 
A M Teckam, - --0100111110101110111111110—16 
G F Niebuhr - -1011111110110101011101011—18 
W Maul ... . -1100001111011110000001000—11 
F L Pierstorft . -1111100111111100101101100—17 
C F Allen...... . 010001011011100011001100—11 


“Bua 
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Interstate at Ottawa. 


Orrawa, Ill., Aug. 14—The Interstate Association gave an- 
other of its successful series of tournaments here this week 
under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. The attend- 
ance was not as large as expected, dne partly to the fact that no 
added money was offered, and possibly also owing to the number 
of other tournaments crowded into the Western circuit this month. 
Elmer Shaner was at the helm, as usual, and left nothing wanting 
in any detail. 

Weather the first day was quite pleasarit, and scores averaged 
good. Hughes and Powers tied for first place with the ex- 
cellent score of 170 out of the 175. Spencer was second, two birds 
behind them, while Connor and Riehl tied for third with 161. 

Rain cut short good scores midway in the programme of the 
second day. On the first hundred Riehl and Powers were high 
with but three lost, but the latter finished stronger, and easily 
got top place for the day. Spencer got second and Hughes and 
Brown third. Powers, Spencer, Hughes and Riehl finished in 
the points for the meet. 

The programme was at 175 targets each day. 


First Day, Aug. 12. 






Events: 12346567 8 910 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke 
Hughes ......cccsccccccvccsvces 13 19 15 20 15 2014 201420 =170 
Re 14 18 15 1915 1613 201417 = 161 
POWETS .cccccccccccccccccccceces 14 2013 19 15 20151915 20 170 
WETS cccccccccvvcccvccvccecese 12 16 1417121913191518 155 
Spencer .....escceececcecssccces 15 20 14 201419 14181519 168 
SMELTyY .ocvccccccccccscscvcccccse 12 18 1519 121813191319 158 

CIArOth ...ccccccsccccccceveece 13 15121515 2013161317 159 
Buck .ccccccccccccccccecscccccocs 11 19 1016 141913171419 162 
Pooler ....cccccvccccccececceses 12 141018 121613181318 144 
Boissenni .......cccccccscsceces 1114 914 91811151318 132 
Keeussl ...ccccccsccccccccsvcccs 13 1613181316 8171317 144 
Rambo ..cccccccccccccscccccccece 14 16 11 20141814181417 156 
COREEE ccccocccccccvencccsccces 11 19 14 2015 2013191218 161 
Sheldon 22. cccccccsccccccccceccs 1014 914111815171413 135 
TOM ccccccvcccevcvccscoocsese 10141018 812 713 816 115 
Norton 1115 1215141814181217 146 
Tramp .... e Fees See ES eee 
Bouxsine sco OWE oo 2s os sss 
Drennen ... ... 161713161515141815 18 156 
BERGER cccccersccccveces ... 1418 11 18 14 2015181316 157 
Willard  ......cccccecs vece ee ee 1817 14 20 13 18 15 19 ees 
Hanagan .......sssceee- see oo oo 14 20 15 17 12 19 14 17 ‘és 
BERD ccccccccceseees voce oe oo 11 18 15 19 12 20 15 16 
Vietmeyer .......cecceees wees ee we 14.19 14 19 14 17 15 18 
ee Tr sees ov ea 14 20 14 17 
Engstrom ........+++++ wee ve ee 1212 9... 13... 10... 
SR davccovessseesous nope BS -- + 191419 1417 15 20 
AMG EE cccccccvccecsccccss obt0. ae bb: ee ee we se te oe 
BODE cccccccsccccccevccecccesens 06 29 59 28 12 .. 13 wes. 
Gentleman ....csccccccccccccsece oe 16 12 15 11 15 12 12 17 
Rn 27 saa .* 
BUTBess oc ccccccccsccvccccecece 55: nb Sk be 00 60. on oe 
Tut Bee ses os 
Roll ... 5 17 15 19 12 
Fowle iD nbike pete we 





R H Pooler. 
BD cascnsvce 


Second Day, Aug. 33. 


Events: 1234656567 8 910 

Targets 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke. 
Hughes .....ccccscceccceccsccees 15 19 13 20 14 17 11 17 14 20 160 
TREE wecccensccsccvecccesscosces 15 19 15 18 15 20 12 18 12 14 158 
POWETS ccccccccorvcccvescccesece 15 19 14 20 14 20 13 18 15 19 167 
WAtETS cccccccccvcccccccccccceee 14 20 13 19 13 18 15 14 11 17 154 
Spencer ......cccccccccccccescees 12 20 14 18 1419 14 201419 164 
re 15 19 15 18 13 20 12 17 13 16 158 
Willard  ....ccccccccccccccvccecs 11 19 14 18 13 12 16 18 12 16 148 
ERS . ccensigoeessndtoscoavcekte 13 151317151614171316 149 
Bamnagan ....crccccccccccececs 11 18 13 15 11191210 9.. we 
PIGEAOE  ecccsccccccovessnccsccces 10 16 14 16 14 15 13 16 11 20 145 
CF BOWE cccccccccccccecccsovece 15 18 15 18 14 16 12 18 15 19 160 
Re 14 18 1117 15 17 141718 .. ae 
EEE. eochivesoscpncensscnnenc’ 15 201517 151714181219 162 
BREE s&nctbounsssvebncvbssersebes De me UES kc wo ce 22 20 a 
BENGE. oscccsenssscncepesecesepes 15 18 13 17 11 20 13 19 13 19 158 







A J Brown.. . 121612171314 9171115 ~—=136 


Feeney ... .. 1418 10 17 12 14 15 17 13 15 145 
Sieben ...... -. 15171319 141815171118 = 157 
Kneussl ... .. 13 15 13 19 12 16 12 19 11 17 147 
DERIOTOT o.cccccces -. 1115 121613131518 915 137 
Boissenin ...........- .-. 111610161017 91411 .. bos 
BEBSO cccccccccseses oo» 16 1912161419... .. .. 
REET . covesecncvesonenes ooo BE ES Be Ee BB oe op 00.02 20 —— 
OO Rr 12191518 141712171317 154 
DFERMON a nccccscccccccccceccecs 1418141811 ......12.. bes 
PUREE: accccvcesnecdécsececonese os 6s 13 19 13 17 10 16 11 11 
Gentleman ...csesccscsscsccscce os os 1 OE BP o0 soins op00 
Wom LARBOrKe ...cccccesccccecs os ov 131514..121722.. 
EEE GoGoessctsncnsbegbsssased se 06 69 ab Oe BB ... .. 
Hope .... soeebase’ néee ub we be ou ED ne oa be 
Howlett » BB ae 





WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 15.—The appended scores were made on 
our grounds to-day on the occasion of the second trophy shoot of 
the third series. Dr. Shaw won Class A trophy on a straight 
score of 25. R. Kuss, a visitor, tied the score, while Pollard, 
Meek, Ellis and Hartoway were right after him with 24 each. 
Hartoway, being a Class B man, won in his class. Bullard won 
Class C on 22, 

The day was very cloudy and dark, and rain fell during several 
of the events; but notwithstanding the threatening weather, thirty 
shooters put in an appearance for the afternoon’s sport. 

Trophy event: 












BPE EOE anvccsnesesccvscccestsccenennsece 1911119111111111111111110—24 
POMATE 2... cccccccccccccccscccccccese e+» ROUMDN0091111111111111111—24 
ee 1111. (11111101111111111111—24 
DEORIOORE  cccsccccccvcccccecccscvccvecbes 1011111101111111111111111—23 
BOOM cc cceccvccccveccecesecccossconsccones 1110110111111011111111111—22 
PEED ccc cccscpscccesoceccepnecsesegseoss 1911110111110111111111111—23 
BOD enc ccccnccccssscncccccsssscosseesese 1111101111111111111101111—23 
en occeeeceveceecesececeseseosesesces 1111111111101111100111111—22 
UE nenvccccccvsccvccccccscccccccscccceces 1100101011011001110000110—13 

BOE IT cocvnsnccvecccccsscesccesscncceen 10.10029911191111111111111—25 
WERE soc cccscsccvcesscoccooseccssesceses 1101101110110100111111111—19 
WEE .vcviscccccnccccscccesnnsescebecces 1101110100110000000011110—12 
WA _o Seco eepscvenerenceeseceoovonece 1111111111011011101111111—22 
TERMS os cccccvvccccccscvaceccesseccten 1111111011101110111111111—22 
BEER oo ccccececcccvecccccccccuccsnsconsen 1111111111111110110111111—23 
BOR x ccccscccvcnccsovcsesscccsvcccvccceces 1111100110110111111000111—18 
BME occcccccccccccccesccccssccccnscocns 1111111110011111111111101—22 
Keck .......csccccecccsccccccssssessoncees 0111111011111111101111111—22 
BBE own cccecesscccscesccnvccecsvctsoetencs 1011111100110111111000000—15 
Waters ...... - 0111101101101111110100111—19 
Chesterman ... - -1100000000100100100010011— 8 
Trask ...seeseseseesseees - 0011110111111111000111011—18 
soaperans eeencesevevecses - » -1111201111111110110111011—21 
Hathaway ..........eseeeeees »  -A202000111111111111111111—24 
Studley ........sceeesessceceseseees - - .0001000001110101001101100—10 
BE cccccccvcccccvcveccvccseccescccccteses, 1100101011011110111110111—18 
eee oetececceccesccseesecs ©1000011911911111111111111—25, 
een evecevececceccsvencoseveccece 1011110111111111011111111—23 

3.4.5 ¢ 2.2.9 » 

10 * W 10 15 10 * 10 

De EEE. 20a ipo 

10 710 9 16 . es 

8 7 10 10 18 os 

ee me eS ee 

eS ke ge Pe 

oer Be as es 





PD. casshegsettobactusnieet ts 






7 2.2. 3. 3°33 3 -.. 
DO “Cckskbessive cosheepsese. OS we eee eS OO ct as ee 
EE: gubsvevedsecvebcses voedess ee eB ete aoe 
DE SHAW oc ccc ccccvccsccesevces Te ae 2 ae re ere 
UTD chwescsseehpanthesen a ie he ae eS re 
Well ..ccccccevcccccccccccses Se Poe es Se bees 5 
DY (MA FOMOB 6. ov cane cues odes cere’ T es Oy a 3 Bs Fs 
PE idiuauihirgekbinboebone 6. we Br eee ab be 0 
DEE ‘whutstuntesnipesveseneae os o> (Se one ss es 
ME Lonbusnceveusvuseesetoandss . 8 9710 ll oy 
Bullard . 97910 4 9 00 8 
EGE . enoudebvnsspoebs cena vteere aie Dap UME ee. 66 eee 
SE Wescndeonevinsopssbeonsens se Oe ae vg be wee 
BED. ‘secbrecenas vakescopoends uaF Dae sh depdigh! ee» 
Chesterman . 6 ae he ee Se SSS 
been ceswen = so) Ztk! Bb. o6- se op, we 
Coppernall .. » ia 7 v ao tT . 
dartaway .... ‘ite 9 5 10 11 10 7 
Studiey ... ata 2 ih ae 
Pilz ...+. oi - ss ae oe 
EBSS 2.000000 : 9 10 10 14 W 
Cummings .. ° 6 DO DP oi vw ee 
Liddie ...... a ee ct ol TE te 
OED sesecsccsccccscccccssoreces ob 6s 06. 3s os, OP. eon 
*Pairs. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Delightfully pleasant weather favored 
the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club held to-day. There was a 
gcod attendance, as the list of shooters appended will show. This 
was the first thorough tryout of the new grounds by a goodly 
number of contestants. It demonstrated that high scores are 
not an easy matter. The targets looked easy to smash, but they 
were very elusive in fact. A feature of the event was a visit of 
the Wanderers. The scores: 


- 








Events: [2 See 2 OS | ew 

‘Largets: 10 10 20 20 10 15 2G HB 2H * Ww 
G BC Calh.. .coccsncesispesccs 76M. 8 SBM MB.. .. 
C A Lockwood............ 8 6b... 8S LWW 6 R 
Ee J Gocttes..ccoccssccseses Settee. 2 eee we «9 os 
W Hopkins ccccscccccsccse 910d. 98BBB 21... 
SB Risse cssccnscae eS FS 2 FS 2 eee 
BL SB Wel isscesccosoccsss 8 10 .. 18 9 12 22 20 16 8 16 
DS AMEE: cceccvécesscesissse ~~ ©. KB &SWAwAADwD 8 
H Whitehouse ..........-. se so 40 sees 60 o> ae ‘- 5 
W BB csccccccccsees oo 60 scenes Se ee 6k 
Cet Be ascterenutesess ve. .a os TaABOanr Ts 
Eh BD. BEE. ccccsvecccvecs 6 Beas eee on ce 
F B Hotiman...... cwvesece 93v219 7 6 iB 
DE TESSTURRIOR 0 cvccccccccce 7TRrRilks 6 
CORE: BREE Sécseesnnccsece Scr a ae Oo of fC on 
DS sa cccndeseevess os es aes oe EL 3 
5 R Hitchcock.... ........ we se "ws. oe ot OO ae Ce. © on 
Be ev cescccnenvicne os 00 cs te ee os ee SS Oe 
J H Hendrickson.......... se os. se, * en «be 60 6 ae ae 
BD MEG Siwcecesvebaceese p> 6s Tes “6s se os ee TEES. 90 
Dy GOES cccvocccvcccscecs oo ce ce oe oe cn oe OO BB 
kK W Reynolds ............ ve ep. ce!es. 06 0b cee ©6 9s 
BE BB Wealltemns.ccccccevcess 16 64 «(14 


Special prize shoot No. 2, for watch won by Morrison; distance 
handicap: J. Morrison (17) 22, W. Hopkins (20) 21, Neaf Apgar 
(21) 20, Capt. Dreyer (16) i9, Louis Connitz (16) 18, Capt. Money 
(18) 17, L. B. Hofiman (18) 17, C. A. Lockwood (17) 17, J. H. 
Kroeger (16) 17, S. R. Hitchcock (16) 17, H. S. Welles (21) 16, 
J. H. Hendrickson (18) 16, H. B. Williams (16) 16, B. Waters (18) 
15, H. D. Bergen (17) 13, E. W. Reynolds (17) 10. 

Match, four-man teams, 10 targets per man. 

No. 1 Team.—Call (captain) 8, Hopkins 9, Marshall 6, Lockwood 
9; total 32. od 

No. 2 Team.—Goetter (captain) 8, Apgar 9, Welles 8, White- 
house 7; total 32. 

Second team shoot, same conditions, and shoot-off of tie: 

No. 1 Team.—Call 6, Hopkins 10, Marshall 8, Lockwood 8; 
total 32. 

No. 2 Team.—Goetter 8, Apgar 7, Welles 10, Whitehouse 6; 
total 31. 

Special prize contest, 25 targets, with allowance, for sleeve- 
buttons: Apgar (1) 25, Capt. Money (3) 19, H. S. Welles (2) 24, 
L. J. Goetter (4) 25, C. A. Lockwood (4) 24, Wm. Hopkins (2) 25, 
H. D. Bergen (17) 21, F. B. Hoffman (3) 25, M. Herrington (3) 20, 
J. M. Marshall (4) 21, Capt. Dreyer (6) 23, G. E. Call (4)) 20, 
J. Morrison (4) 21, S. R. Hi.chcock (6) 23, W. S. Fender (6) 20, 
J. H. Kroeger (7) 17. 

Second tie, on 10 targets: Hopkins (0) 8, Goetter (1) 8, Hoff- 
man, withdrew. * 

Third tie: Hopkins (0) 9, Goetter (1) 8, 

Wanderers’ shoot for L. C. Smith gun, 25 targets, allowances 
added; optional sweepstake: Neaf Apgar (1) 22, Capt. Money (3) 
22, H. S. Welles (8) 23, L. Goetter (4) 16, L. B. Hoffman (4) 23, 
M. Herrington (2) 20. 

The sweepstake interest was participated in by the following: 
Lockwood 17, Hopkins 23, Bergen 14, Marshall 17, Dreyer 18, 
Call 16, Morrison 17, Hitchcock 14, Fender 12, Kroeger 18, Hen- 
drickson 15, Waters 13, Connitz 16, Reynolds 16. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 15.—There was a slim attendance, as 
was to be expected, considering that only two days before a 
large shoot was held on the same grounds. All events were at 
10 targets. The scores follow: 


Events: r- 32>): 4 6-8-2 SDS 
ee Su7 48 7 74 -4..6-3. 3 
PEMOMONTK  ccccvesdvewcesavonce £38. Bi fn oe. 5... .. » 
CAE cpocussceasnsennconceces . 2: 2 a oe © +e 
BEE a ccnceusesongecessese 6 .2°8 9 "SF ax 4 
SPEED cece vcccesedbdarsesneess © Fhe he 2500. 108 

J. S. Wricut, Manager. 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club, oo .-<an 

Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Aug. 11.—The 100 target race for the 

loving cup, donated by Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the 

Brooklyn Gun Club, developed a strong competition. The scores 

were high as made by the leaders, and the shoot-off also was 

close. The weather was pleasant. Schortemeier generously with- 
drew in the shoot-off. The scores: 





Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
Apgar .....ccecees 24 24 25 19-92 Cooper ........... 20 17-16 15—68 
Welles .......++++ 23 23 25 23-94 ~—Fransiola --» 121012 7—41 
ee re 24 25 25 22—96 Lockwood . . 21 19 22 17—79 
H Pearsall .. 141418 w Schorty ..... 25 24 25 22—96 
Hoffman . 21 24 22 21-88 Montanus .. 181717 w 
Kracke ..... 11 512 836 I McKane .. 23 20 19 17—79 
W Peassall ...... 22 20 19 22—83 J Lubecke .. 6 9121441 





D Goubeaud .... 13 1112 9—45 

Shoot-off, 25 targets: Welles (1) 22, Grieff (1) 21, Hoffman (2) 
23, H. Pearsall (4) 21, McKane (3) 19, Schorty withdrew. 

A few sweepstake events also were shot. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Povcuxeersiz, N. Y., Aug. 13.—The team match between 
Ossining and Poughkepsie gun clubs here to-day resulted in a 
victory for the visitors, who defeated the local team by three 
points. Each team was composed of eleven men, and this was 
the closest race, between teams of so large a number, ever shot 
along the Hudson. Not until the last two men to shoot—Fenn 
and Carpenter—had fired their twentieth round, could it be told 
which team would be the victor. 


Blandford, of Ossining, was high man, breaking 24 out of his 
25. Bissing and Du Bois with 22 each were high for Pough- 
keepsie. 

As is generally the case in events of this kind, the unexpected 
is sure to happen. In this case, not one of Poughkeepsie’s best 
men made within several points of what their general average 
calls for, while if but one of these men could have put up their 
usual score the visitors would have been beaten. 

In the Marshall cup event, Dr. Borst scored 25 with his 
handicap, and won out. The team race was as follows: 

Poughkeepsie Team—Tallman 19, Russell 20, Sleight 20, Rogers 
19, Adriance 19, Bissing 22, Smith 16, Du Bois 22, Traver 19, 
Gorham 21, Fenn 17; total 214. 

Ossining Team—Washburne 20, Bedell 19, Blandford 24, Clark 
22, Hubbell 20, Ball 17, Hyland 17, Sutton 20, Betti 19, Coleman 
19, Carpenter 20; total 217. SNANIWEER. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Rahway Gun Club, 


The Rahway, N. J., Gun Club held a very successful handicap 
shoot on their grounds, Saturday, Aug. 8. The three prizes in 
zach event were captured as follows: First event, Lovett, Way 
and Crane. Second event, Moffett, Rodgers, and Sprague. The 
scores: y 

Event 1, handicap, 25 targets: Pope (3) 24, Moffett (4) 24, 
Hadkins (2) 22, Joline (2) 27, Gaskill (1) 23, Kelley (5) 24, Smith 
(3) 22, Ellis (6) 17, Lovett (1) 25, Browne (3) 19, Sprague (6) 21, 
Mays (4) 19, Housman (6) 24, Way (3) 25, Crane (4) 25, Rowland 
(6) 23, Schwinding (6) 21, Rodgers (7) 22, Manpkin (8) 22, J. 
Goodwin (4) 21, Van Goodman (5) 25. 

Ey, it 2, handicap, 25 targets: Pope (8) 22, Moffett (4) 26, 
Had. ns (3) 26, Joline 22, Gaskill (1) 22, Kelly (6) 26, Smith (6) 
2h. E is (10) 23, Lovett (1) 24, Browne (5) 24, Sprague (7) 26, 
Ma,» (7) 22, Housman (7) 27, Way (2) 23, Rowland (7) 26, Good- 
win (5) 27, Rodgers (8) 26, Van Goodman (4) 22, Woodhouse (10) 
16, Schwinding (7) 19. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., Aug. 9.—These scores were made at the last 
shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. In the 100-bird race, Schorty 
was first, May second, and Piercy third. Piercy won. high aver- 
age in the other events. Glover and Dudley were not up to their 
usual good form. The shooting of May was very good. 


oh -@yz 
- ae 










The weather was threatening, and kept many away. Harry 
Welles came in time to do some good shooting. 

Events: 123465678 91012013 

Targets: 20 20 20 25 25 25 25 20 20 20 15 15 15 
DNs TEE bit dusesknevacmntsacnun 18 18 20 22 20 21 22 17 18 201213 .. 
Schorty, 20 18 16 18 23 24 23 21 19 19 18 13 14 13 
Dudley, 20 17 18 19 18 17 21 211719 20.... .. 
Staples, 18 .. 18 16 16 20 19 19 18 171415 .. 13 .. 
Glover, 20 ........... 16 17 16 18 22 16 1517 .. oa 
Van Valkenburg, 16. 5 316 14 2314141416 9 9.. 
Banta, 18 19 16 20... .. .. .. 1010 
ite, 1 . 16141116 6.... 

y, 17 5 

Marshall eer S 
Strobel Sis ae 
W elles, 21 2018 1619... .. .. 
UE TNND pind devikcedactGel ad dol'ad add ws. cow kn he ds BD se cc 

Handicaps apply to Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 3. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Aug. 15.—Event 7 was the cup event, and 
the handicaps apply only to it. Glover and Morrison tied for it. 
Some excellent scores were made: 


Events: 2 8.23.4 6-8 







7 8 9 10 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 2% 16 15 10 
i ee ea rae ee 5°. 2 « 8:-2-B- «tse 3 
MENT Sevcccdensceddcdccsvecses 912 9 1410 16 2% 
Sent, AE. ecousdabdveddeimecene 93 8 SB .T--R: .3*s. 
SEE cneoconscyronvscsceceebs $73 6.38. 2? .. 
EMOER! - cccanboscipcbnovbers$ 726 O'S .6.- Be... M4. 
OS I See ey eee DB c* ch ow we--t. 8% be 
Harland, 4........ 6ll 6 7 61 4 9 12 6 
Reynolds, 3 ... Sm 6.» .6.,.°oe*s: i 4. 
Eickhoff, 3.... 8 10 6 ll 10 12 18:10 12 6 
a ~~ ~- 8 9 SWUM D9 6 
Merrill, 3. ae ee. ee. a. oe ee 
Allison, 1 Me oe a ae a 
Edwards 12 ll 14 16 21 12 12 8 





Championship of Gregory County. 

Bonesteet, S. D.—W. A. Leach, challenger, won the champion- 
ship of Gregory county, S. D., from Elmer Jones, holder, on Aug. 
ll, by a score of 40 to 27, and the handsome trophy donated by the 
Peters Cartridge Company has again changed hands. 

A little shoot was given in connection with the trophy race, 
complimentary to Mr. John Spatz, formerly of Bonesteel, but 
now of Meckling. Those present were Messrs. Thompson, Porter 
and Cantwell, of the Fairfax Gun Club, and B. A. Roberts, of 
the Albion, Neb., Gun Club. John Spatz, of Meckling, and Leach 
and Lucas, among the locals, not to mention the ex-champion 
Jones, who had a sore finger and was shooting a strange gun. 

Half a dozen sweepstakes and a number of miss-and-outs were 
run off, and about 1,000 targets were thrown. Messrs. Leach and 
Roberts tied up in a 25-bird race for targets, the fotmer being 
ungallant enough to defeat the visitor, who was having a time 
with his gun. The next challenger will probably be a Fairfax 
™man. W. A. Leaca, Sec’y. 





The dates of Messrs. Whitney & Milner’s shoot, Des Moines, 
Ia., have been changed to Oct. 6 and 7, as a matter'of accom- 
modation to the Illinois State shoot. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


_ The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chico Falis, Mass., has 
issued a supplementary list of new goods, illustrative of the new 
action to be put on all new Ideal rifles from Nos. 44% to 64, in- 
clusive; also illustrative of the new single trigger action, single 
barrel guns, and of rifle and gun parts and implements. Com- 
plete and supplementary catalogue will be mailed to applicants on 
application as per address above. 








The following information has been communicated to us: In 
the largest target tournament ever held in Ca 


entries—the following named gentlemen—usi Parker a 


won: Highest amateur average for four day — . E. Hove 
who also won the Parker gun contest from the 2yd. mark; Mr. 
E. N. Craig, Grand Canadian Handicap, 93 per cent. : 





New Advertisements. 

Gunners and shooters erall ill be interested i illus- 
trations given in the eheadlonnen the i @ on 
show the very heavy—double thick—nitro breech and the 
skeleton rib, which wapess ce the muzzle. These guns, as stated, 


are made in no less les, the price varying from $19.56 
_ to $300. The hick th Ithaca 
catalogue w Mhete Gun Co. offer to send 
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Kennel Special. 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for edch 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany order. #& S*% 
e-3~2-3<2 


f REMARKABLE SCORE 
of 303 out of 315 flying targets was 


4 made by C. C. Beveredge, shooting a 


REMINGTON SHOT GUN 


AT FREMONT, NEB., MARCH FIRST. 


' More double barrel Remingtons are sold each year than any other gun 
of other make. 


— — Send for new Catalog. —— 


. REMINGTON ARMS CoO., 


ILION, N. Y. 


Aqsa, 313 Broadway 86-88 First St., 
ew York City, N.Y San Francisco, Cal. 


ti ae 
CHARLES LANCASTER 


(Awarded Gold Medal Paris Exhibition) 
BY WARRANTS OF APPOINT- 


OUNTENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE 
wri vibes Saba cea 


&c., &c., 


Invites Application for his Illus 


GUN and RIFLE Catalogue, 


Gun Fitting with Single or Two Trigger “ Try” Guns 
and Targets at Private Shooting Grounds. 
Lessons and Instructions given in Shooting. 
‘The Art of Shooting’’ 6th and popular edition 2s. 6d, 


ning ae rerecogerss«| I A XIDERMIST 


Postage to England is 5 cents. A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and 
Gun a Specialty (see List). Established 1896, at | Deer Heads. Call and examine work. 


New Bond St., W., London, England. No. 182’ SIXTH AVENUE, 


SHOOT PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER, 
BLUE _ 
ROCKS 


oe 


And Manufacturer of 
Send for catalogue of Gun Sundries and Cartridg: 





Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer COCKER SPANIELS, SCOTTISH TERRI- 
and cat hounds, English bloodhounds. American ers, Clumber Spaniels. ‘Apply by mail to NEW- 
foxhounds. Stamp for illustrated catalogue. CASTLE KENNELS, Brookline, Mass. High- 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. | est references given. . e 
POINTERS AND SETTERS.—I can sell you a | 


Grecenahily trained dog, one Hint is a “ a PARTRIDGE DOGS suet STAY AT TREE; 
lair price, at any time of year. lt A i 
LOVELL, Middleborough, Mass. a 


WANTED DOGS TO BOARD AT $ PER : 
Month. Large, shaded yards and running water. = a ae Ben ghee d a i 
D. J. TREAT, Moodus, Conn. trained and a beautiful retriever. For particulars 


WANTED DOG TO BOARD. L rd VAIL, address H. P. FOSTER, Fitchburg, Mass. 16 
° E 9 at 


Warwick, N. Y 

wi = | FOR SALE—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUNDS, 

LILY POND KENNELS.—DOGS TRAINED | registered stock, hunters that are hunted. In- 

and boarded. C. F. Robbins, 24 years as trainer. | close stamp for reply. Oakland Beagle Kennels, 

Fotsters and setters for sale. Box 316, Oxford, | Pontiac, Mich. 10 
ass. 














I a niin tensions FOR SALE.—APRIL POINTERS FROM 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES; FINEST BREED- } Psyche, 55,605, by Flynt, 71,897. Send for picture 
ing. W. F. O’CONNOR, Box 14, Rowmase, : pedigree. FRED J, PROCTOR, a. 
N. H. ass. 



























Write for Our Illustrated Catalogue. 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also Prices for Heads and Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy.‘ 


Ward’s Na‘ural Sc ence Fstablishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


DOG CRATES. 


Perfectly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup attached. 
The Ideal Crate for Shipping Dogs. 
We carry a fuil line of Sergeant's, Glover’s, Johnson’s and Spratt’s Dog 
Remedies. Austin’s, Old Grist Mili, Spratts’ and Svle Agents for Excelsior 
Dog and Puppy Cakes. (8 Our Large Iilustraied Catalogue Free. 


EXCELSION WIRE & POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY, DEPT. A 0, 
W. V. RUSS, Prop. 26 and 28 Vesey St., New York City. 


THE LATEST. 


SPRATTS PATENT Meat Fibrine 
TERRIER BISCUITS. 


(With Beetroot ) 

These biscuits are specially prepared for Terriers of 
all breeds and other medium-sized dogs. They form: 
a well-balanced ration, containing the necessary pro- 
portions of meat, bone, cereals and ve, etables in judi- 
cious com*ination. 

Eaten with avidity, they are easily digested, make 
bone and muscle, and not fat, thus ens’ g the true 
terrier qualities of energy and action. 

Price, in cartons, $0.25| 50 lb bags, $3.50 
25-lb. bags, 1,90 | 100-Ib. bags, 7.00 

Write for our free pamphiet tel ing how to wash, 
groom and feed a dog. 

§ tts P t t 450 Market St , Newark, N. J 
pra a ell 714 S. 4th St , St Louis, Mo 


(Am.) Ltd. 18%4 Valencia St., San Francisco. 


e 
EG MAN knows what it is to 
suffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 


too. When Dyspepsia becomes 
chronic both man and dog are made 
miserable and unfit for duty. 

For man, a thousand and one re- 
§ medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent, For dogs, there is 
» really only one remedy and 
that one is good. 


Pa 
SERGEANTS 























BROOK TROUT. 
rents anaTete Thaaeea”® "A Os for wockng 
NEW ENGLAND TROUT FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. 
2 cies my yon to geen nd with me a buy- 
> yearlings in any quantity. I guaman- 
deli , 
faoers SWNST Se Waterss 
Ot all ages tor stockin 
ep 
where in fine contlition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TRUUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


4 Catalog of Guns, mee etc. 
§ tells how to get them FREE 
also de-cribes trade paper 


A. R. HARDING, - “SMergiiider Trapper. 


FOR SALE. 


Coleced, Nthegesahe of a sshae «in oy in 
gi Tames. rice, jo t t ; 
Address CHARLES HALLOCK. eare F. and S 


FOR SALE 


About eighty imported ring-neck pheasants, im- 
ported last fall. From these birds there have been 
raised over 900 chicks this spring. For further infor- 
mation, inquire at Room No. 154, 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


































Artificial eyes for birds, animals and man 
a ity. Send f All kinds 
Finite for the fur t2ade. "569 Canal St.New York. 
Please mention Forrest anp STREAM, 


W.C. KAEMPFER, 
TAXIDERMIST 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, Etc., Mounted true to nature. 
Anima Skins TANNED AND LineED For Rucs. 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 


259-265 Elm Street, Chicago, Iil. 


When writing say that you saw |; 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 








The Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Co, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


You've heard of it before, but 
never before now have you 
heard so much good of any one 
Medicine FOR DOGS. 

This is whatjthey will do: 











A number of live moose; also mounted moose 








Strengthen a weak stomach and | 2nd elk heads. A ply to DUNCAN CAMERON, 
: ‘ keep a strong stomach well, | Rolling River, Manitoba. 9 
KENNEL DISEASES. (New Edition) "Stim, ix, | sap SHOOTER™ 
By “Ashmont” (J. Frank Perry, M.D.), author of “Kennel Secrets.” ayer Hexvoueneets aslite éRA OTER’S 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postage, 22 cents. oeges The, iusomn READY RECKONER. 
Everyone who owns a dog should possess this invaluable book, which ps - Alterative, oshaned ; 
hes bee long in mecontnton, . ie, bows gronoemend by = aeenpeiant Fever, oe See c ented in Sas gz Price ean. “ 
authority far ahead of any other work yet attempted upon the subject. sleepy dog and keep the widesweke dog always oo. Puts s . 5 
The minuteness with which every detail is considered leaves little or noth- doen an lors Se ccenh, pramtene we | FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


ing for any future work to attempt. Especially important chapters are 
those on eczema, the different kinds of mange, poisons, distemper, hydro- 
phobia, ear and eye diseases, vaginal diseases, diseases of the urinary and 
sexual organs, and pneumonia (an especially valuable contribution), also 
the i of the work which are devoted to symptoms and diagnosis. 

work is entirely devoid of technical terms; and is written in such 
entertaining style that any one witli a love of dogs would find it not only 
valuable and helpful, but interesting as well. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, NEW YORK. 


THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


By HOWLAND GASPER. 
Cloth, Royal Octavo, ‘277 pages, 17 illustrations. 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 





BOOK ON 
Dog Diseases 
HOW TO FEED 


Mailed FRE# taany address by the author, 
H, CLAY GLOVER, D V. 5S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 
ED 








WILD PIGEONS DESIRED. 


Two or more specimens. A liberal price paid 
for either skins or mounted specimens. Address 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 10 


WANTED. 


Copies of August 4, 1900. Forest 
nd Stream Publishing*Co., 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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H.L.LEONARD’S CELEBRATED SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


Do you need 


Hazard RODS, 


Smokeless 


won first general average for 
the three-day Interstate Shoot 


ane IL RELL TT TE TITS a IE, NE IO HE 


WILLIAM MILLS. & SON, 2! PARK puace, 


Smokeless 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


Oriental Cunoowder, 


not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


MARK. 


ot «° oho 95-97 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Are Popuiar Brands Everywhere. 


? _riental rt, 


— oon ental Powder ‘andi inaest ¢ on having 
your shells loaded ‘with it; both black and Smokeless. 


Oriental Powder Mills, Cinclanati, Ohio. 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers general'y 











Sportsmen’s Goods. 


The Importance of Reliable Tackle 


is recognized by ALL ANGLERS. We make a specialty of 


<-|High-Grade FISHING TACKLE, 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Leaders, Landing Nets, Fly Books, Tackle 
and Rod Cases. EVERYTHING for the ANGLER’S USE. 





BLAKE cian TRAPS. 


WM. LYMAN’S 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 
25 Yards, price, i5c. per dozen. 
60 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 


DAME, STODDARD & CO., *"—nton. Mas)” 


a eaeaaaanaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaaamaaamammammammmmammmaaal 
s - NTepR ck CO . 
FINE J. B au oOo 


FISHING Celebrated Split Bamboo Fishing Rods. 
The Ly Lyman Ciat received they Rup aa TACKLE. STRICTLY HAND-MADE from the BEST SELECTED STOCK. 


Forest ant Stream Pub, Co., 





Catalogue. Series A 60 SUMMER ‘sT., base BOSTON, MASS. 
coerce reper ceieeenmmnantinaeaas nearest 


Our “Premier” Mallard. 


Cocktails 


for purity. They never 
meg Vary. The secret of their 

Wii perfect blend is that they 
are kept six months before 
being drawn off and bot- 
tled. Be sure you have 
;-y them in your camp, on 

Bb the yacht, and on your 
outing trips wherever you 


CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. 


go. They are ready and 
require no mixing. Sim- 
ply pour over cracked ice, |! 





For sale by all Fancy Grocers and Dealers, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 





Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 





FINE FISHING TACKLE, 
BASEBALL GOODS, 
LAWN TENNIS, 
GOLF CLUBS & ACCESSORIES, 


AND 


ALL SUMMER SPORTS. 


Our catalogue is replete with practical novelties for 
the Bait and Fly Caster, and is mailed free on receipt 
of Two Cents in STAMPS TO COVER postage. 






REELS, 
LINES, 
LEADERS 
or FLIES. 


If so, send for catalogue to 














P. O. Box 1538. 


| THOS. J. CONROY, | 59 


RER AND DEALER IN 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, | John Street, 


TARPOR, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE. New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


ate FE, VOM HOFE, 


Sporting Goods Exclusively. 


VON LENGERKE& ANTOINE, 


277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 
35, 37 & 39 Van Buren Street, 






























DEALER IN HIGH GRADE 


VE 
eee sees FISHING TACKLE. 
ger oF 


Send 4cts. in stamps for 110-page illustrated catalogue. 




















Highest Awerd and Medal et the World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, U.S. A., 
on Fishing Reels awarded to 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


ILESALE MANUFACTURER 
FISHING REELS ONLY, 

Ne. 351 South - St., - Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Nickel-plated, raised Pillar, Quadruple Multiply! steel 
Pivot Reels. Made in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. ™ 

All ——S Reels bear my name. Pr sale at all retail 
stores. No branch store in any city. Established 1857. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 




















Manufactured by : N 
MA aNTtEL th) 4, (0a 8 RRR 





























The Kinstler War Bag 
For Sportsmen, Campers, Etc. 


Holds as Much as a Trunk, Weight, 3% Pounds 


A VALISE ON THE CARS. 
A PACK BAG IN THE WOODS. 


Send for Circular A. 


J. Gestion, “ee See- 


Chicago, 


SD 
SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS 
A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
By Rowland B. Robinson. Cloth. 
Price, $1. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


WILLIAMS’ 


SHAVING 
STICK 





Fine Rod Repairing in Our Own Factory. 






ass. 
(Opposite Bromfield Street.) 





“THE HUNTER.” 





Every Rod Fully Warranted. 


One of the MOST POPULAR RODS in New England. 
snneh POPULAR PRICE 






MASON’S DECOY FACTORY. 
Largest anwinctuseg, ef, Cote Decoys 


High fay’ goods our specialty. Our “Premier” Model 
is a vely the finest decoy ever manufactured — cut made 
from a photo). We also make Swan, Goose, Curlew, Snipe, 
Plover, etc. Write for catalogue. 

W. J. MASON, 


456 to 464 Brooklyn Ave., - Detroit, Mich. 














By C. B. Vaux (‘Dot’) 
. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





No man 





need expect to obtain 
all the comfort, ease and 
satisfaction in shaving unless 
he uses Williams’ Shav- 
ing Stick. 


25¢. of all druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Giastonsury, Conn. 








